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Sparks 


SAE Dossier 
- History in a Nutshell 
Society Now Giant Oak 
Why Name Was Changed 


By 
Chris Sinsabaugh 


ABOUT the little acorns 
that grow into mighty oaks, and 
then take a gander at the Society 
of Automotive 
Engineers, which 
is holding its an- 
nual p:uvduction 
meeting in De- 
troit this week. 
The _ association 
was started in 
1905 with a shoe- 
string member- 
ship, Four years 
later there were 
393 on the books. 
As of this week, 
there are 8,000 
wearing SAE buttons. Some mighty 
pak, say President Arthur Herring- 
’ ton and John A. C. Warner, secre- 
,tary-general manager. The seed 
"must have been fertile. 
* * * 


INELIGIBLE for membership 
myself because this bird brain of 
mine cannot grasp engineering 
technicalities, still I have grown 
up with the SAE and know its 
history from A to Z because an old 
boss of mine, the late Horace M. 
Swetland, president of the Class 
ournal Co., which then published 
Motor Age, The Automobile and 
Commercial Vehicle, was the in- 
spiration force that made the as- 
sociation possible. 


The idea was suggested by 
Horseless Age as far back as June 
4, 1902, but it was two years later 
before any action was taken. Then 
Swetland, E. T. Birdsall and A. “i. 
Whiting godfathered the associa- 

on and in January, 1905, the 
acorn was planted, with Andrew 
L. Riker, then president of Loco- 
mobile, who died in 1930, as first 
president of SAE. 

Believe it or not, Henry Ford 
accepted the job of first vice-presi- 
dent, the only time I can remember | 

hat the sage of Dearborn ever 
held office in any organization out- 
side of his own company. 

* 2s 6 

BUT DID YOU know the present 
Society of Automotive Engineers 

s the successor to the original 
Society of Automobile Engineers? 

ew recall that fact. It is easily 

nderstandable that the latter title 
was adopted at the start, for the 
incorporation papers were taken 


Herrington 


out just about the time the Wright |; 


brothers made their first airplane 
Might at Kittyhawk. We cer‘ainly 
were not aviation-minded ‘then, 
with only one ship propelled »y 
an internal combustion engine in 
existence. 

Y It wasn’t until 1911, at the sum- 
mer meeting in Dayton, that the 
jBAE really became aviation cons- 
cious. Orville Wright had his plane 
) (See SPARKS, Page 23, Col. 1) 
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DETROIT, JANUARY 11, 1943 


9,000 Expected 


At SAE Meeting 
Opening Today 
Attention Is Centered 


On Pressing War 
Engineering Needs 


DETROIT.—More than 
9,000 persons are expected to 
attend the annual meeting of 
the Society of Automotive 


Engineers—transformed into: 


an SAE War Engineering Produc- 
tion meeting—which opens today 
in the Book-Cadillac Hotel here 
and runs through Jan, 15. 


With virtually all its 9,000 mem- 
bers now actively engaged in the 
field of war engineering, SAE has 
arranged the meeting so that all 
except one of the 22 sessions will 
be concerned exclusively with war- 
engineering problems, Subjects for 
discussion, according to General 
Manager John A. C. Warner, range 
from engineering-student training 
for war service through the con- 
version of industrial plants for war 
manufacture to field servicing of 
military vehicles and other motor- 
ized war equipment. 

Engineer-officers from the na- 
tion’s armed forces will address 
many sessions, and the customary 
exhibit will be largely a war engi- 
neering display. 

In keeping with its current 
functioning as a technological arm 
of the American military organiza- 
tion, Warner said SAE has de- 
veloped the program so as to focus 
attention upon pressing war-engi- 
neering needs, These include field 
maintenance of military vehicles, 
development of substitute materials 
to relieve shortages, operation of 
commercial highway transportation 
under wartime conditions, manu- 
facturing operations for the armed 
forces, engineering phases of the 
production of ammunition, design 
and service engineering of military 
aircraft, development of fuels and 
lubricants for military equipment, 
and cooperative research, 

To permit of wider understand- 
ing of military requirements by 
automotive engineers, one session 
(which of military necessity will be 
closed) will be devoted to discus- 
!sion of the problem of starting 
| diesel-engine equipment in cold 
weather. For some time SAE has 
been bringing together military and 
automotive engineers for discus- 
sions designed to provide for sup- 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


| Rickenbacker to Address 


Detroit SAE Jan. 22 

DETROIT.—Col. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker will be the princi- 
pal speaker at a special meet- 
ing of the Detroit section of the 
Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Friday, Jan 22, it was an- 
nouncec last week by E. W. 
Austin, chairman of the section. 

Rickenbacker is expected to 
tour Detroit’s arms plants dur- 
ing the day. L. P. Fisher, vice- 
president of General Motors, 
will be in charge of the com- 
mittee making arrangements. 
Others on the committee are C. 
E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors; C. F. Kettering, Don R. 
Berlin, F. W. Marschner, K. T. 
Keller, Fred M. Zeder, Edsel 
Ford, R. H. McCarroll, Alvan 
Macauley, £. H. Smith and E. 
W. Austin. 
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Further Restrictions Seen 
In East Coast’s Gas Crisis 


What’s Ahead in °43? 


Munn Cites Potentials 
For Nation’s Dealers 


By John O. Munn 

OING a column on “Predictions 

of Things to Come” for auto-| 
mobile dealers for 1943, is a task 
that even the bravest and best 
qualified should be reluctant to 
undertake, With all the uncertain- 
ties, however, there are some 
tangible factors on which one can 
base predictions. One of these fac-| 
tors, and perhaps the most irn-! 
portant, is the hope, the faith, and 
the resourcefulness of automobile 
dealers. 


More important than the uncer- 
tainties with which the nation or 
the trade may be faced at any 
time is the public reaction to the 
situation. In this the automobile 
dealers have proved themselves. 
They can take it. They have 
faced all the vicissitudes that 
come with war: the dislocations 
caused by freezing new cars, the 
halting of production, the maxi- 
mum price regulations in the 
service department, the loss of 
trained mechanics, the priorities 
on parts and equipment, the ra- 


1943 Mortality 
Seen Lower 


Than During’ 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 

DETROIT.—Based on the as- 
sumption that war news will be 
more cheerful from now on, there 
is a growing school of thought in 
the auto industry that dealer mor- 
tality will be less during 1943 than 
in the past 12 months, when the 
total is estimated to have reached 
10 percent. 

This new thought trend is due 
to a number of factors, such as: 

The “weak die young”’—based 

on the belief that those dealers, 
unable to stand the gaff, folded 
early. 

As a whole, dealers in 1942 

found that they could make 
money on service operations alone. 

There are still thousands of 

frozen new cars yet to be sold, 
along with used cars, which should 
help tide over other dealers. 

Battlefront news is currently 

more encouraging, giving deal- 
ers hope that the war may not be 
long drawn-out. 

“The weak die young” phrase is 
used by George Christopher, presi- 
dent of Packard, to describe some} 
of the dealer mortality in 1942 and 
to portend a slower “death rate” 
during the current year. This 
same executive points out that 85 
percent of his retail outlets made 
money in 1942, not so much on car 
sales but through greater empha- 
sis on service operations. 

To illustrate his point that the 
“weak die young,” Christopher 
notes that although his com- 

pany’s dealer mortality totaled 

(See DEALERS, Page 23, Col. 1) 





tioning of gasoline and rubber— 
all of them impacts which would 
discourage other less courageous 
hearts—and dealers have come 
up fighting. ‘ 


* 


Many New Cars 


Still to Be Sold 

NY ESTIMATE of the oppor- 

« tunities of the automobile deal- 
er for 1943 must first contemplate 
the moving out of a stock of ap- 
proximately 240,006 new cars now 
in Pools A ane B before July 1. 
Autemobile dealers have learned 
this past year that money can be 
made on sw turnover at full price 
as well as on rapid turnover in 
which profit is largely sacrificed. 
The profit on this volume of new 
cars yet to be ration.’ can go a 
long way toward maintaining deal- 
ers for the current year. 

The RFC, under the Murray- 
Patman act, is committed to buy 
what cars are left over in this 
pool July 1 at a fair retail price. 
There has been a lot of discus- 
sion as to the interpretation of 
a fair retail price, but the intent 
of congressmen when they ap- 
proved this law was that it 
would be Schedule 85, and I am 
one who believes the government 
will live up to this intent, at 
least in the case of dealers who 
have honestly attempted to sell 
their stock to qualified certificate 
holders, and who have continued 
in business during the period the 
law was in effect. | 


Re Used Cars 


And Service 
HE entire stock of cars to be 
rationed the first six months of 
this year is only a two-week sup- 
ply in normal times, and it is the 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


Meets His Challenge— 


Pleasure Driving 


Now Prohibited 


AAA Asks Overhauling 
Of Rationing and Cut 
In Tire Inspections 


DETROIT. — Portending 
possible further restrictions, 
OPA last week forbade so- 
called pleasure and nonessen- 
tial driving in the 17 Eastern 


states because of growing short- 
ages of gasoline and fuel oil. 

The order is apparently a com- 
promise, since Petroleum Coordina- 
tor Ickes and oil industry spokes- 
men are reported to have urged 
drastic reductions in the value of 
A, B, and C coupons. As a result, 
observers see possible elimination 
of A cards, as well as the halving 
of B and C coupons, unless the 
picture chances soon in the gas- 
short areas. 

While also slashing fuel-oil ra- 
tions 25 percent for non-residential 
buildings, the OPA warned motor- 
ists that if caught using their cars 
1c pleasure or nonessential driv- 
ing, they are liable to have all 
their gasoline coupons confiscated 
for tiie duration. OPA called on 
local and state police to help en- 
force the ban. 

In its definition of permitted 
driving OPA included essential 
shopping, going to the doctor, at- 
tending church, attending funerals, 
going to business or professional 
meetings, or driving for the pur- 
pose of meeting an emergency “in- 
volving a threat to life, health or 
property.” 

Meanwhile, American Automo- 
Assn. called on the government 
last week to immediately overhaul 
the machinery for handling mile- 
age rationing, together with large- 
scale curtailment in the tire-in- 
spection program. 

AAA’s recommendations were 
contained in a report prepared on 
the basis of a survey of first-hand 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


Industry Welcomes Kaiser 


In Low-Price Car Field 


DETROIT.—If Henry J. Kaiser, 
shipbuilder, makes good his threat | 
to build a lighter, cheaper car in 
the postwar period “in case auto- | 
mobile manufacturers don’t get| 
ready to do so,” the latter will 
welcome his competition and ex-| 
tend the right hand of good fellow- 
ship to this get-things-done in- 
dustrial giant from the West Coast. 


Kaiser’s statement as to his in- | 
tentions was made at a press con-| 
ference in New York last Thurs- 
day. Concensus of opinion among 
the auto tycoons was that Kaiser 
talks their language and that the} 
auto industry needs a personality | 
like that of the shipbuilder to 





spur them to postwar activity. 
“There’s room for him in our 
business and we'd like to have him 


Pages 17- 


with us,” seemed to be the feeling. 

As a result of this discussion, 
there came out of the Automotive 
Council for War Production (Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn.) a for- 
mal statement from President 
Alvan Macauley which expressed 
in words what auto makers had 
been talking about informally. His 
statement said: 

“We’re glad to see that Mr. 
Kaiser has the right idea about the 


| automotive industry. There’s room 


for anyone who has the ability to 
produce a better or a cheaper car. 
They won’t be needing many ships 
after the war is over and the 
American people will unquestion- 
ably welcome the opportunity to 
buy a better car at a lower price 
if Mr. Kaiser can build it. 


(See KAISER, Page 8, Col. 1) 
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Studebaker at War . 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, JANUARY 11, 1943 


THESE STUDEBAKER-BUILT Cyclone engines have just returned to the 


assembl 


test and are now in preparation for 


a thorough cleaning and visual inspection. 
wy a coating of anti-corrosive compound. 


department from the test cells. 


They have eos their final 
shipment. On this line they receive 
All unpainted metal 

Then each engine 


arts are 
s placed 


a sealed and airtight pliofilm bag and boxed for shipment. 


SPECIAL GREENLEE MACHINE, 


ae 


a portion of which is shown above, 


is one of the automobile industry’s contributions to the mass production 


of aircraft engines. 
of Studebaker. 
has 50 operating stations. 
130 cylinder heads at a _ time. 
reamers, 15 mills, 


It was designed and built by Greenlee at the request 
The complete machine 
When 2 _— operation it handles approximately 

as 
30 taps and 46 special tools. 


is more than 175 feet long and 


62 tools including 36 drills, 35 


Studebaker Setting Pace 
In Plane Engine Output 


SOUTH BEND.—Climaxing a 
year of war production activity 
during which output totaled nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars (top- 
ping the corporation’s previous 
high of $163,000,000 in 1933), Stude- 
baker Corp. here now is heading 
into a 12-month period in which a 
60 percent increase in output ap- 
pears likely—a total of around 
$350,000,000 for 1943. 

Before long the company will be 
shipping war materiel at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a day. 

Now at work on 10 separate war 
contracts, only two of which—mili- 
tary trucks and Cyclone radial 
aircraft engines for Flying For- 
tresses—can be mentioned, Stude- 
baker provides ample support to 
the contention that automotive 
war production spreads far from 
the Detroit area where it is 
too often localized in the public 
mind. In addition to its South 
Bend automotive plants and new 
aircraft engine plant, the company 
is operating feeder plants in Chi- 
cago and Fort Wayne, currently 
employing 16,000 and steadily add- 
ing to payrolls. When it attains 


Knowlson Quits 


Post at WPB 


WASHINGTON. — James S. | 
Knowlson resigned last week as 
vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board to return to duties as 
president and chairman of the 
board of Stewart-Warner Corp. in 
Chicago. 

WPB Chairman Nelson said he, 
is retaining Knowlson within WPB | 
on a “when actually employed” | 
basis so he could be called on as a 
consultant or special assistant 
from time to time. 

He had also been serving as | 
Nelson’s deputy on the combined | 
production and resources board. A 


peak output the company will have 
around 24,000 employes. 

According to Paul Hoffman, 
president, Studebaker currently 
is probably assembling aircraft 
engines at a higher rate than 
any other company outside the 
field of those companies building 
nothing but airplane power 
plants, a remarkable achievement 
considering the fact it did not 
start volume production until 
well in 1942. Hoffman made it 
clear that Studebaker’s accom- 
plishments were due in large 
part to the coopcration of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 


Some weeks ago press ‘eprescn- 
tatives toured the South Bend en- 
gine plant (Automotive News, Dec. 
14, page 20) and marveled at the 
thoroughness and speed with which 
Studebaker and Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. engineers had organized 
the production job on these Wright 
Cyclone’ motors. Manufacturing 
floor space is studded with rows of 
glistening new machine tools, 1,100 
in all, with more coming in daily. 
Windowless_ in construction, the 
plant is illuminated by means of 
6,000 fluorescent fixtures. 

Floor construction is unusual, 
comprising a checkerboard of hard 
maple wood squares, each built up 
of carefully fitted 1%-inch strips, 
all with natural finish. This design 
is said to stand up better under 
loads and to withstand penetration 
by oil and grease better than the 
conventional creosote block ar- 
rangement. 


Adjoining the manufacturing and 
assembly area are rows of 96 rein- 
forced concrete U-type test cells 
in which completed engines are 
tested twice, with complete tear- 
down and inspection between runs. 
Carbon dioxide tire _ protection 


equipment is provided in each test 


cell. 
Studebaker’s aircraft engine pro- 


new deputy will be named to this| ject has been under the general 
position but there was no indica-| direction of H. S. Vance, chairman 
tion the post of vice-chairman of of the board, who served for a 


WPB would be filled. 


(See STUDEBAKER, Page 6 Col. 5) 


‘Arsenal Making Good’— 


"42 War Production 
Fine, Says FDR 


WASHINGTON. — “The arsenal 
of Democracy is making good,” 
President Roosevelt declared 
Thursday in his message to the 
78th Congress and “we have plenty 
of reason to be proud of our record 
for 1942.” 

He cited production figures 
cheerful to the automotive in- 
dustry which has been a major 
contributor to the war-output pic- 
ture. 

“We produced about 48,000 mili- 
tary planes—more than the air- 
plane production of Germany, 
Italy and Japan put together,” 
Roosevelt declared. “Last month, 
December, we produced 5,500 mili- 
tary planes and the rate is rapidly 
rising. Furthermore, as each month 
passes by, the averages of our 
types weigh more, take more man- 
hours to make, and have more 
striking power. 


War Production 
Records Broken 


By Chrysler Corp. 


DETROIT.—Chrysler tank pro- 
duction broke all records in De- 
cember, when the number produced 
in that month alone exceeded the 
total number of tanks manufac- 
tured by the company during the 
entire year of 1941, K. T. Keller, 
president of the corporation, an- 
nounced last week. 

It had been previously stated 
that at the end of 1941 Chrysler 
tank production was already seven 
months ahead of schedule and well 
into three figures. 

On Dec. 28, 1942, the corporation 
broke all daily tank production 
records by making almost twice as 
many on that day as on any other 
day. During the entire month of 
December it made several hundred 
more tanks than during its pre- 
vious best month. 

Keller also pointed out that in 
addition the corporation broke all 
records during that month for 40- 
millimeter Bofors anti-aircraft 
guns, small caliber ammunition, 
marine tractors, gyro-compasses, 
tank engines and fire fighting 
equipment. 

Production of small arms am- 
munition in December was high in 
eight figures, Keller stated. 

Bofors gun manufacturing, he 
said, exceeded the best previous 
month by more than 18 percent. 
Since February, 1942, when the first 
Bofors guns were delivered, the 
corporation’s production record has 
steadily increased. 

Marine Tractor production be- 
gan early this year and rose 
rapidly to set new records in De- 
cember. 

Intricate Sperry Gyro-Compasses 
began coming off assembly lines at 
the Chrysler Dodge Main plant a 
few months ago and by December 
all schedules mounting even up to 
three figures had been broken and 
new ones were being set. 

Tank engines made by the cor- 
poration, which have been stand- 
ard equipment on Chrysler-built 
“General Sherman” tanks, began 
to be produced in May of this 
year, with December production 
almost twice that of any previous 
month. 

Dodge trucks for war purposes 
began to be delivered as early as 
the middle of 1939 and through 
December of this year totaled more 
than 200,000 units. 


Fisher Expanding 
Gun-Part Output 


DETROIT.—A new contract 
which will make Fisher Body one 
of the nation’s foremost manu- 
facturers of gun breech housing 
mechanisms for the Navy’s anti- 


aircraft weapons, 
last week. 

The new contract calls for ex- 
pansion of this job to mammoth 
proportions. Monthly output of the 
gun parts will be at the highest 
rate ever undertaken by one com- 
pany, with production being 10 
ee greater than the original 
rate. 


was disclosed 


“In tank production, we revised 
our schedule—and for good and 
sufficient reasons. As a result 
of hard experience in battle, we 
have diverted a portion of our 
tank producing capacity to a 
stepped-up production of new, 
deadly field weapons, especially 
self-propelled artillery. 

“Here are some other production 
figures: 

“In 1942, we produced 56,000 com- 
bat vehicles, such as tanks and 
self-propelled artillery. 

“In 1942, we produced 670,000 
machine guns, six times greater 
than our production in 1941 and 
three times greater than our total 
production during the year and a 
half of our participation in the 
first world war,” he asserted. 

“We produced 21,000 antitank 
guns, six times greater than our 
1941 production. 

“We produced  10,250,000,000 
rounds of small-arms ammunition, 
five times greater than our 1941 
production and three times greater 
than our total production in the 
first World War. 

“We produced 181 million rounds 
of artillery ammunition, 12 times 
greater than our 1941 production 
and 10 times greater than our total 
production in the first World War. 

“The arsenal of Democracy is 
making good. 

“These facts and figures will give 
no aid and comfort to the enemy. 
On the contrary, I can imagine 
they will give him considerable 
discomfort. I suspect Hitler and 
Tojo will find it difficult to explain 
to the German and Japanese 
people just why it is that ‘decadent, 
inefficient democracy’ can produce 
such phenomenal quantities of 
weapons and munitions—and fight- 
ing men.” 


FOB 
Factory 


By A. H. Allen 

ISPELLING a lot of the fanci- 

ful discussion of the postwar 

automobile, which has appeared in 

some of the “slick” magazines, 

President George 

T. Christopher of 

Packard added 

the weight of 

his salty opinion 

to the views of 

other ‘up auto- 

motive -xecutives 

who know that 

the first postwar 

car will be a 

duplicate of the 

last of the '42’s— 

in Packard’s case 

the highly suc- 

cessful Clipper model—with per- 
haps a few minor refinements. 

When the war ends, the pres- 

sure will be on getting back into 

production with something to 

satisfy a car-hungry public and 

not on evolving some flossy, radi- 

cal new creation, Sorenson of 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 


PAUL GARRETT, vice-president in 
Motors Corp., and Charles F. (Boss) 
research, discuss the 
production at the Linden (N. 


A 


Aching ee of the 


oe ee 


°43 Packard War 
Output to Top 
$300,000,000 


DETROIT.—Estimating that 
doubled Rolls-Royce engine outpu 
schedules will boost Packard’s 1943 
production to more than $300,000,- 
000—triple the company’s peacetimg 
peak, President George Christo- 
pher last week revealed that Pack- 
ard’s 1942 war output totaled $206 
000,000. 

Christopher noted that curren 
production of Packard-built Rol 
Royce aircraft engines and Pack- 
ard marine engines for PT boa 
now equals the rate of $1,000,000 
day—one-twentieth of the automo- 
tive industry’s daily rate of $20, 

Engine production in 1942, he : 
declared, totaled more than 14.7 = 
times as many war engines pro- 

duced during World War I 

when Packard was the large 

producer of Liberty motors. 

Noting that December outpu 
showed an increase of 7 percent ffi” 
engine shipments, Christopher as- 
serted that Packard “finished thé 
year three weeks ahead of our 
engine schedule.” While 1943 quote 
are stupendous, “give us the ne 
sary materials and tools and Wwe 
will turn out the goods,” he promg po 
ised. 

Christopher revealed that Pack- 
ard had been able to reduce bap*., 
$3,800 the cost per Rolls-Ro 
engine which the government fig; 
ured the engines would cost. Thus' 
he said, the company has b 
able, through cost reduction, tg : 
save the government  $9,000,0009 ua 
already. 


In discussing Packard’s early! 

conversion and rapid expansione'" 
into war work, Christopher 
pointed out that his company was‘ 
building PT-boat engines nearly 
two years before Pearl Harbor. 
In 1940, five percent of Packard 
volume was war production. The 
next year this increased sixfold, 
to 30 percent of 1941’s business. 
In 1942, only 4 percent of volume” 
went to allowable peacetime pur- 
suits of completing car and parts ~~. 
production, and war goods repre- 
sented 96 percent of an output 
that was double the volume of 
the year before. 

“Greater subcontracting must b 
the answer to this rising tide of 
Packard war work,” Christophe, 
continued. 


—— 


$ 


yr yet ty 


charge of public relations for Gene 
Kettering, vice-president in charge of 
Navy FM-1 fighter now i 


plant of the Eastern Aircraft Division of GM 
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Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 


addressed to John O. 


Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 


and the writer's name will be kept in confidence if requested. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


general belief that there will be 
o cars left in the hands of dealers 
by July 1, and that therefore RFC 
will have none to buy. It is prob- 
Able, too, that if there is any indi- 
cation that cars will be left over, 
OPA will cooperate with RFC in 
he closing out of these cars. This 
is evidenced by the recent liberaliz- 
ng of restrictions on convertibles 
and cars of any description whose 
retail price is over $2,500. 


Before we make an estimate 
on used cars and service work, 
which is a permanent and para- 

“~ mount consideration for automo- 
bile dealers for the duration, let’s 
preface it by a statement that as 
the nation’s war effort develops, 
it will be more and more appar- 
ent to all that the use of auto- 
mobiles in our national economy 
is strategic and important; that 
the use of automobiles is a No. 
1 requirement; that transporta- 
tion is one of our bottlenecks, 
and if we are to function and 
develop all of the resources of 
this nation, automobiles — both 
passenger cars and trucks—must 
be maintained. We may have to 
go through more experiments to 
learn this lesson, but the greater 
the restrictions imposed, the 
more definite will be the afore- 
mentioned reaction, Only with 
adequate transportation can our 
war effort be successful and can 
our home front be. maintained. 


pod Profit 


s Possible 
OR these reasons, the trade is 
assured of a continuous and 
ncreasing service volume. Auto- 
obile dealers, who will so arrange 
their business that after July 1 
ey can maintain themselves on 
Service and used cars, have sub- 
stantial grounds for progress in 
his field of endeavor. 
Automobile dealers are needed, 
in the first place, for rebuilding 
Jused cars and putting them into 
operation. No one else can do it. 
Many automobile dealers last 
year found it profitable to buy, 
recondition and sell used cars. 
Many of these dealers previously 
considered used cars as a sideline 
and a headache. Now they have 
found used cars a source of 
profit not only in the sale of cars 
themselves, but in the profit of 
)reconditioning that goes with 
them, a profit from finance re- 
serves, and profit from develop- 
ing more service customers 
through used car sales. 


Must Avoid 


4 ccusations 
IS incumbent upon dealers to 
do a good job in selling used 
Bars, and sell them at the lowest 
possible price, so that we will get 
no criticisms from the government 
S.or any attempt on the part of the 
government to ration. There are 
™0 new cars on the market now 
or many people to fill their trans- 
portation needs; they must have 
ssed cars, After July 1 everyone 
ho needs new automotive trans- 
portation must look to the used 
ar market. 

It is therefore necessary for 
automobile dealers to rise to this 
8 situation, regulate themselves so 

that they can serve the 
public in this regard without the 
"accusation of profiteering. This 
set of conditions is an oppor- 
tunity for the dealers, because if 
~they will really try to do a used 
car job, they can be serving the 
war effort, building a good repu- 
“tation for themselves in the com- 
munity, and make up in volume 
what they may lose on an in- 
dividual sale. | 


Big Service 
Market Seen 


EN it comes to service, ways 
and means will be found by 
se individual dealer to keep me- 


chanics on the job, and ways and 
means will be found to keep repair 
parts coming, and there is every 
indication that in spite of gas ra- 
tioning, service opportunities for 
the automobile dealer will be 
increased. 


In the first place, the car-own- 
ing public, many of whom previ- 
ously were in the low-income 
brackets, now have more income 
available for the maintenance of 
their automobiles, In the second 
place, all cars are becoming older 
and will require more service. In 
the third place, owners are be- 
coming more car-conscious and 
will want to maintain their cars 
in a higher state of efficiency. 
This will do this, not only be- 
cause they want to keep their 
equity value in the car at a high 
level, but they will want to have 
their own car run efficiently, to 
get the greatest possible mileage 
out of gasoline _and rubber. 


Competition 
Is Dwindling 


ERE is still another factor 

working in favor of the auto- 
mobile dealer. A survey in any 
territory will prove that gasoline 
rationing will work to the advan- 
tage of the automobile dealer in 
his competition with both oil chain 
and independent filling stations, In 
one metropolitan area alone, one- 
third of the gasoline filling stations 
have been closed. More are on the 
verge of quitting. Oil chains with 
super-service stations, of which 
there are about 8,000, are finding 
the going difficult. Many such sta- 
tions have employed a low-paid 
class of labor because much of 
their work consisted of gas and oil 
sales, lubricating, tire repairing, 
battery charging, etc. 


Thus it is only to be expected 
that the employes of these sta- 
tions will seek employment in 
war industries, and this loss of 
manpower will divert many ac- 
cessory sales, tire sales, lubrica- 
tion and quick service jobs back 
to the automobile dealer. The 
small independent gas station 
can perhaps get along. It hasn’t 
so much overhead. Its owner- 
operator will perhaps get into 
war work, and let his son or 
some other boy run it. This will 
keep the station going, but no 
attempt will be made to continue 
lubrication or quick repairs with 
this inexperienced help, and auto- 
mobile dealers will be benefited 
in this regard. 
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Fleet Owners 


Another Source 


NOTHER source from which 

automobile dealers are already 
obtaining service business, and will 
obtain more for next year, is from 
fleet owners’ shops. Fleet opera- 
tors have a lot of problems of their 
own, and many of them are giving 
up their repair shops and contract- 
ing with automobile dealers for the 
maintenance of their vehicles, This 
trend will continue, 

It is obvious from the above 
observations that the automobile 
dealer during the coming months 
will become more and more an 
essential to the American way of 
life. His position is important, 
and there will be excellent op- 
portunities for a good dealer not 
only to maintain himself through 
service operations, but to put 
himself in an excellent position 
with his clientele and build a 
bigger backlog of goodwill than 
ever before by the time peace is 
restored to the world. I have 
confidence in the automobile 
dealer with his faith, courage 
and resourcefulness, and that he 
will develop an individual pro- 
gram that will see him through 
the duration, 


Democracy is the American way of 


life; let’s keep it that way. 


New-Car Quotas 
For January 


QUOTA RESERVE 
72 


1104 
1374 
382 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
os 
Missou 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey ... 
New Mexico .... 
New York 
North Carolina. . 
North Dakota .. 
Ohi 


io 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina. . 


Wyoming 
District of 
Columbia 


Region VII 
Region VIII 


were assigned the following quotas 
for January: Alaska, 15; Panama 
Canal Zone, 10; Puerto Rico, 20; 
Virgin Islands, 2. Since Hawaii is 
under military rule, no quota was 
assigned for that territory. 


ATAM Meeting 
Jan. 18-19 


CLEVELAND.—The mid-winter 
meeting of Automotive Trade Assn. 
Managers will be held in Cincin- 
nati, at the Netherland Plaza, Jan. 
18-19, at the time of the meeting 
of the directors of NADA. 

The concensus of returns from 
a recent ATAM questionnaire in- 
dicated a preference of roundtable 
conference and discussion. 


Wist a Director 

FOND DU LAC, Wis.—George Wist. 
local automobile dealer, has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Wisconsin Automotive Trades Assn., 
Inc. from the _ district comprising 
Green Lake, Waushara and Fond du 
Lac counties for a three-year term. 


New Cars Siill 


Kind to Whom? 


Baltimore Dealers Opine Release of Costly 
Cars Helps RFC More Than Dealers 


Special to Automotive News 
BALTIMORE. — (UTPS).— Balti- 

more automobile dealers are of the 

opinion that OPA—in releasing to 


| be ashamed to buy a high-priced 


car today. Many of them have 
asked us to try to dispose of their 
big cars, which they laid up some 


all comers new $2,500 to $6,000| time ago. They won’t go very far, 
frozen cars did so less out of con-| you know, on an A card.” 


sideration for the prospective pur- 
chasers than of trying to be nice 
to the RFC. 

In fact, Baltimore dealers in the 
$2,500 to $6,000-car class aren’t 
looking for any rush of buyers for 
the sleek 1942 limousines they still 
have on hand. 

It so happens that under the 
plan by which OPA froze all new 
car stocks last year, the RFC is 
charged with the job of buying up 
all the new cars still in dealers’ 
hands on July 1. 

One of Baltimore’s dealers said: 
“The OPA knows what the score 

He added that “the OPA knows 
as well as the dealers what a job 
it will be to get purchasers for 
this type of car.” 

The representative of one com- 
pany made this statement: 

“Many of our customers would 


1942 Car Sales 
Total 1,660 in 


Columbus Area 


COLUMBUS, O.—Sales of pas- 
senger cars during 1942 in Colum- 
bus suffered a heavy cut as the 
result of federal restrictions, it is 
shown in the report of J. Arthur 
Yoder, clerk of the courts, which 
states that 1,660 new cars were 
sold during the year as compared 
with 15,540 in 1941. 


According to this report, title 
registrations of new car Ownership 
dropped to 18 in December as com- 
pared with 50 in November and 
659 in December last year. 

One new truck title was reg- 
istered in December, compared 
with 139 in December, 1941. During 
the year 311 new truck titles were 
registered while the total in 1941 
was 2,219. 

In December the registration of 
used passenger cars totaled 447, 
bringing the total for the year to 
10,489. In 1941 the number of such 
titles registered was 26,252. 

Used truck title filings in De- 
cember were 18 against 61 in the 
corresponding month of last year. 
The total number filed during the 
year was 624 compared with 1,263 
in 1941. 

New cars of various makes sold 
during 1942 were: 

Buick 114; Cadillac 31; Chevrolet 
403; Chrysler 33; Crosley 2; De 
Soto 54; Dodge 170; Ford 210; Hud- 
son 21; Lincoln 4; Mercury 3; 
Nash 30; Oldsmobile 140; Packard 
29; Plymouth 247; Pontiac 101; 
Studebaker 67. 


in Stock 


Estimated at 275,000 


WASHINGTON.—Total stockpile 
of new passenger automobiles in 
the United States still available 
for military needs and rationing 
was about 275,000 at the end of 
November, OPA estimates. 


This total is made up of 139,468 
cars in the so-called “Government 
pool” set aside for military needs 
and rationing in 1943 and after, 
plus 135,871 remaining of an origi- 
nal “non-pool” inventory of 381,325 
that was scheduled for rationing 
in the 12 mos. ending Feb. 28, ’43. 


Inventory as of Feb. 11, 1942 for 
(corrected to Oct. 15, 1942) 


Releases from the non-pool 
stocks, which began last February 
under OPA regulations, totaled 
245,454 to the end of November on 
the basis of actual reports up to 
the close of October and an esti- 
mate based on preliminary reports 
for November. 

A record of releases of cars to 
the end of November, 1942, through 
rationing and otherwise, with pre- 
vious preliminary inventory figures 
corrected in light of subsequent 
reports follows: 


current rationing 


Government pool inventory (corrected to Oct. 15, 1942) 139,468 


Cars released to owners who had bought them, but had 


not taken delivery, before the order that “froze” sales 
except under rationing regulations 
Rationed to civilians and state municipal governments 210,587 


Released to federal government agencies, armed forces 


Released for bus conversions 


TOTAL RELEASES 
Leaving: 


Total Inventory as of Nov. 30, 1942 


6,320 
69 


245,454 
275,339 


The Nov. 30 inventory is made up of: 


Government pool 


Available for current rationing 


139,468 
135,871 


275,339 


520,793 | 


An OPA purchase certificate still 
is required to buy one of the 
super-supers, but the prospective 
purchaser need prove only that he 
needs a car. The relaxation of rules 
on the big cars became effective 
Jan. 5. 
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Denver Area Expects 


Little Effect 

DENVER.—OPA’s relaxation of 
rationing rules on high-priced new 
cars, will not mean a large num- 
ber of sales in this city. 


Local OPA officials said last 
week there are perhaps a dozen 
new 1942 model automobiles in this 
area, half of those in Denver, with 
a list price of $2,500 or more. 


The number of all new models 
of earlier years here also was said 
to be small. Nearly all of these 
available are 1941 models. Con- 
vertibles on hand, which may be 
released from the government pool 
but which still require a rationing 
certificate for purchase, constitute 
1% to 2 percent of the new auto- 
mobiles remaining in_ dealers’ 
hands here. 
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Loosening Up Seen 


In Wis. Market 
MILWAUKEE—A. C. Hall, 
president of Milwaukee Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Assn., declares that 
the lifting by OPA of the restric- 
tions on four-door models would 
have the effect of “loosening up” 
the local automobile market con- 
siderably, and local automobile 
dealers are expecting a “spurt” in 
business as a result of this order. 


Edwards Motor Co, (Dodge- 
Plymouth) announced it had avail- 
able four new 1942 Dodge convert- 
ible coupes, five 1942 Plymouth 
convertible coupes and three 1941 
Dodge four-door Town sedans. 

According to Hall, about one- 
half of the 1942 cars in dealers’ 
stocks are four-door models. 


Kay to Head 
Detroit Dealers 


DETROIT.—Webb Kay has been 
elected president of the Detroit 
Auto Dealers Assn. Kay is one of 
the members of the firm of Dal- 
inger-Kay, Ford dealers. 


Other officers are Jack Rose, of 
Louis Rose Co., vice-president; 
David Barnett, of Barnett Motor 
Sales, secretary; and Clarence Hac- 
quoil, of the Hacquoil Buick, 
treasurer. 


Those elected to the board of 
directors for 1943 are Henry Whit- 
ing, manager of Packard branch; 
William Reid, of Southwestern 
Motor Sales; Don Homer, of 
Homer-Chevrolet; Bob Clark, of 
Clark Auto Sales; Charles Kotcher, 
of Kotcher-Olds; Ed. Roney, of 
Roney-Cramer Co.; Gil Schaefer, of 
Walker Motor Sales; Pat O’Dea, 
of James M. “Pat” O’Dea, Inc.; 
Charles Dalgleish, of Nash Sales 
and Service. 


Akron New Car ‘Seles 


Show Slight Gain 

AKRON. — New car sales in 
Summit County showed a slight 
gain for the week ended Dec. 31, 
when 10 new cars were reported 
sold by district dealers, compared 
with six the previous week and 96 
the same week a year ago. 


Dealers reported the sale of 95 
used cars in the week, compared 
with 107 the previous week and 171 
the same week in 1941. 


Sales in Canton 


CANTON, O.—The certificate of title 
department here issued 1,166 titles for 
motor vehicles during December, Clerk 
of Courts C. Frank Sherrard an- 
nounces. Of the total, 22 were for 
hew cars. 237 used cars sold by dealers 
and 907 represented used cars involved 
in individual transfers. 


to swim against 


It takes a wrens fish wine a ot 
& 800 ealer 


the current, an 
stay in business now 
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THE OLD EARS are, pounding 
from the effects of too many cold 
remedies. I sit here facing a type- 
writer from which stares, unsym- 
pathetically, an expanse of pure 

white copy paper that 
seems to str tch as 
AND far as the eye can 
DASHEs! reach. I feel like an 
arctic explorer must, 
as he gazes across the limitless 
wastes towards the North Pole. 
What can I say that will be pay 
for the white paper, the ink and 
the postage necessary to make this 
column worth the reading by my 
friends—to say nothing of my 
enemies who will delight in saving 
it for future ammunition? Well, 
let’s see! 
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This Detroit area ushered in the 
New Year on a strange tempo. The 
whirling lathes and machine tools 
did not even pause at midnight 
when the new year came in. De- 
troit newspapers published photo- 
graphs of feminine war-workers 
with orchid corsages on their 
slacks who came direct from the 
all-night celebrations to their ma- 
chines. Bosses who sit in corner 
offices and who normally would 
have made a long weekend of the 
holidays, quit the parties early 
to get to their desks at 8:30 Sat- 
urday morning. If ever there was 
any question about the spirit of 
the Detroiters who build the ma- 
terials and equipment to supply the 
boys fighting in the seven seas, it 
was demonstrated over the past 
holidays. Just the same, it is a 
pity that Christmas and New 
Years come so close together that 
they practically overlap into the 
two weeks of accelerated living 
which generally take their toll in 
influenza. If anyone has suggested 
an improved calendar which will 
remedy this condition, I for one, 
am for it! 
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OUR PLEDGE 

One sacred pledge we make our friends here and 

now. This publication, God willing and so long as 

it is in our charge, will never champion the cause 

of any individual or any corporation which is not 

for the best interests of the automotive industry as 

a whole. Nor will its columns be used to spread 

gossip or inflame prejudice. It will confine itself to 

the upbuilding of the industry it is pledged to serve, 

wholly through the dissemination of NEWS which 

is timely, authentic and of value.—(AN 6-10-1983). 


‘Know How’ Our ‘Secret Weapon’ 


“TJ\HE Penalty of Leadership” and “Forty Miles West of 

Laramie” advertisements of a generation back, are 
often referred to by many critics as the best bits of 
advertising ever put out by the automobile industry. 
Granted that that is so, it looks now as if they have a 
rival in the “Know-How” page placed by General Motors 
and which appeared two weeks ago in many of the daily 
papers from coast to coast and also in AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
in its issue of Dec. 28. Evidence as to how publishers 
regard it as a rival to the two classics mentioned is found 
in many editorials that were written about it following 
its publication, as well as by letters that followed in 
most cases from publishers and editors. 


Institutional in its theme, the advertisement emphasizes 
the fact that it was the “know-how” on the part of 
American industry that has made it possible to “save 
a — ss ae get the job done” 
in furnishing Uncle Sam with the war materiel that is : 
licking the Axis. Giving credit to its competition, GM! ®ctual eS eS a 
illustrates war weapons made by its units and points out! based entirely on estimates, show 
they are “some of the things being done to avoid the| that gasoline sales are down oe 
tragedy of ‘too little and too late’—to make sure that! #0 a Fa oo po a 
SS * noe every advantage of superior] worker in Detroit who has been 


* * 

So far, I have hesitated about 
discussing the gas rationing be- 
cause we have not had enough 
experience with it in this area to 
form any fixed opinion. I have 
been waiting, too, for actual figures 
which we could publish, demon- 
strating what rationing has ac- 
complished in actual curtailment of 
gasoline gallonage and which could 
then be easily converted into the 


“Know How,” after all is the! prevented from reaching his job 
“secret weapon” that will win this war. | because of lack of transportation) 


; : then I think we will have to admit 
Comments of publishers and editors that we have seen,| 
pose for which the program was 
of the American people and strengthening their confidence 
evidence that this Detroit-written advertising is based| ‘that “seat experiment,” on which 
American today realizes that some- 
: - ‘ ‘ !far as practical, the use of our 
“ A BSOLUTELY RIGHT in your editorial premise, but precious’ 
‘ yet to be proven. As I understand 
executives in the automotive industry, whose opinions on' 
experience in England, so perhaps 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS and which caused considerable comment, too critical. 
All in all, I think we have every 
3314 percent increase in production of war materiel without 
‘of us do. Our American strength 
be skeptical as to possible congressional action on such a the last war, it will be America 
. - . . ' 
labor has on the Administration, so we cannot question | given credit by our allies for this 
in Washington to prevent any changes in the present hour-' Personal expenses to an extent we 
ago, would have been fool enough 
to be released from manufacturing plants to other essential) ;°2/¢"S Of America would result 


7 that, with all of its inequalities, 
praise the corporation for this sort of institutional adver-| rationing is accomplishing the pur- 
tising, which, they say, goes far in building up the morale! ® esigned. One can hear as many 
: sae ; : stories about bootlegging and 
in the ability of industry to meet the needs of the United black-markets as were told during 
Nations. And this particular piece of copy is held to be; the prohibition era, but, unlike 

the majority of our people were 

on “know how,” too. never sold, I am sure every loyal 
Incentive Plan ‘Absolutely Right’ | thing must be done to curtail, as 

° 7 precious rubber. Whether or not 

we doubt if anything will come out of it.” | the right plan was adopted has 

That is the concensus of the eight top production it, our system was borrowed com- 

pletely from the two years of war 
a return to an incentive plan of paying factory workers : 

‘ . . oa ' it is just ll to give it a chance 
was the basis for an editorial opinion in the last issue of! t{ j2yS etrate before we become 
throughout the nation. In brief, the editorial held that. 7 
return he i i i 

to the incentive plan would result in an average seminar on tans with consider. 

: able optimism and I think most 

adding another man to the factory payrolls. a 
° . . P i d hines is just bein 
It might well be expected industrial executives should fet on all the battle co be 
proposition, remembering the very evident stranglehold: that turned the balance in our 
| favor—whether or not we are even 
the pessimism they have as to what Congress will do fact. Then too most of us have, by 
about it. Most likely the union dictators are strong enough now, adjusted our business and 
rate method of paying factory labor, but with a shortage of Wowld not have thought possible 
manpower one of the greatest problems facing our great’ tok taki he Gee tae ees 
nation, we still believe that a return to incentive plan of pay, to predict that a mortality of less 
rather than by the hour, will permit some 3,400,000 workers than 10 percent of the automobile 
t . from a governmental stoppage of 
industries. new car sales?—G.MS. 
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Duckett in Detroit Times, 


News from Home 


In This Corner 


‘Making a Success ..... 


this column are those of our readers. 


The views expressed i 


> 


n 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


Prescription 

This has nothing to do with the 
“beginning of the end” nor the 
“end of the beginning.” The fol- 
lowing “prescription” was written 
very soon after the Pearl Harbor 
“episode” and at the very begin- 
ning of the automobile dealer 
“Emergency for the Duration” and 
at the request of a Hamilton (O.) 
dealer for a survey and analysis of 
his business—together with sug- 
gestions and recommendations for 
its operation—or disposition. 

Quoting as of Jan. 4, 1942—“Dear 

:—This is submitted with 
‘reservations,’ fingers crossed and 
neck sticking out. Any plans, of 
even tentative nature, must of 
necessity involve considerable con- 
fidence (and little optimism) based 
on the following premises as reas- 
onable possibilities: 

“1, That the government will re- 
lease on some equitable ‘rationing’ 
basis those new cars and trucks 
which are ‘frozen’ as of Jan. 1. 

“2. That it is your intention to 
‘weather this storm’ if at all pos- 
sible. 

“3, That parts and miscellaneous 
material necessary in the conduct 
of service will continue to be avail- 
able indefinitely, even though 
scarce and ‘hard to get,’ etc. 

“4, That a few mechanics will 
always be available and exempt 
from military service and at wages 
that are not prohibitive. 

“5. That other costs of doing 
business will likewise not become 
prohibitive. 

“6. That there is just a possi- 
bility that some plan may be 
worked out for production of a 
limited number of new automo- 
biles and trucks—after the ‘Boys 
down in Washington’ have ‘bent 
over backwards’ as far as is pos- 
sible and have then ‘straightened 
out’ on a more cOmmonsense pro- 
gram that will prevent complete 
elimination of dealers. 

“Then—It is a matter of execu- 
tion with a type of management 
involving very close supervision all 
the time—the practice of extreme 
economy in operation and some 
drastic changes in the ‘habits’ of 
most personnel. Now refer to above 
paragraphs by corresponding num- 
bers: 

‘1. The sale of these units will 
‘spread out’ over a number of 
months if the proposed rationing 
plan will permit same to be sold at 
full prices (or better)—and the 
gross profit therefrom, plus that 
on the used cars involved (with re- 
duced selling expenses), might well 


‘go a long way’ toward absorbing 
all of the operating expenses. 


“3, It is still possible to build up 
parts stocks for ‘balance’ as well 
as to add to them for future 
‘hoarding’ purposes, etc—and we 
should pretty well eliminate all dis- 
counts on same to anybody. 

“4, It is ‘false economy’ to hire 
‘cheap help’ and more gross profit, 
can usually be realized from the 
labor of a $40 per week man than 
from a $25 per week one. 

“5. Such ‘selling effort’ as may 
be necessary to secure the re- 
quired volume may be done quite 
economically by telephone and 
mail and its productivity carefully 
checked currently. 

“Frequent revision of plans will 
no doubt be necessary to keep pace 
with these constantly occurring and 
changing ‘situations’ and as new 
‘emergencies’ are encountered— 
But the one big item to keep con 
stantly in mind is expense—and a 
pretty fine line should be drawr 
between the productive and othe 
variety. 

“General—The ability to ‘ca 
on’ and to ‘stay in business’ for the 
‘duration’ will have considerable 
value for the future after it 
‘all over’ and there is a return to 
‘normal.’ There is an opportunity 
to establish and maintain goodw 
that does not exist during normal 
times by an announced policy to, 
render good service at fair (but 
high enough) prices. The cost of 
mailing this Announcement o 
Policy to a select list of owner 
would probably be one of the ‘pro- 
ductive expenses’ to pay dividends 
New and used car sales should re- 
quire little or no solicitation effort 
or expense and should consis 
principally of the ‘house sale’ 
variety. Additional revenue may be 
derived from the disposal of ac 
cessories and miscellaneous mer- 
chandise with some little promo- 
tional effort. 

“Decision as to ‘where do we go 
from here’ should be made prompt 
ly and each individual in the or- 

(Continued on Page 10, Col. 3) 


Coming Events 


JANUARY 


11-15—Detroit (Book-Cadillac Hotel) 
SAE War Production-Engineerin 
meeting and display. 

16—Nashville (Andrew Jackson hote 
Tennessee Automobile Dealer 
Assn. meeting. 

18—Cincinnati (Netherland Plaza 
RADA Executive committee meet 
ng. 

19-20—Cincinnati (Netherland Plaza) 
NADA directors meeting. 
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HE YEAR just past was one of adjustment 
for automobile distributors and dealers, as 
for the entire nation. 


Could they turn—suddenly—from the sale 
of new cars to an operation in which not only 
automobiles but tires, gasoline and equip- 
ment were rigidly restricted? 


Could they maintain the service required to 
keep owners’ cars in A-1 condition—to pro- 
long the life of those cars—and to conserve 
vital gasoline, oil and rubber? 


Hudson distributors, dealers, service and 
parts men have answered ‘“‘yes’’ to both these 
questions. And with a year of war behind us, 
we take this opportunity of congratulating 
them. They have met tremendous problems 


with courage and foresight, and prepared 
themselves for whatever lies ahead. 


As essential transportation workers they are 
pledged to back the national conservation 
program to the limit. With their expanded 
service facilities, they will keep their owners 
rolling—and keep themselves rolling, too. 


We are glad that, as a company, Hudson 
has been able to contribute to this effort— 
through a long-range service plan, and a 
unique system of parts distribution which 
makes needed parts available when they are 
wanted, where they are wanted. 


The Hudson Motor Car Company and its 
field organization are seeing this thing 
through together. 


nn 


Official U. S. Navy Photo . . ssianoniiian News Photo 
DEATH TO ENEMY DIVE BOMBERS! Lightning fast, deadly accurate gunnery is the Navy’s HIT THE BEACH! They did it in the Solomons. They did it in Africa. And they'll 
answer to the menace from the skies. Among the vital weapons that protect United do it again and again—around the globe. Among the important tasks entrusted 
Nations’ ships from air attack is the Oerlikon 20-mm. anti-aircraft gun, mass-produced to Hudson is the manufacture of large numbers of husky, high-speed Hudson 
in the U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant operated by Hudson. Invader motors to power American landing boats. 


HUDSON 


MOTOR CAR COM PANY 


3 Years of Engineering Leadership 


3 


7 Suatenateed Photo Rudy Arnold Photo 
SOWING DESTRUCTION AT SEA! We salute the men of the AIR POWER SPEEDS THE GREAT DAY! And we're glad to be 
mine layers. Hudson is proud to be building for them the helping, in this tremendous program, with mass production 
intricate, finely constructed mechanism that anchors Allied of important units for Curtiss-Wright Hell Divers and vital 
mines securely at proper depths. sections for Army bombers. 


Our plants are dedicated to war 
production ...our dealers to 


maintaining war transportation! 
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May Ban Sunday Driving— 
Rubber or Gasoline? 


It’s Up To FDR 


By William Ullman 
Washington correspondent 

WASHINGTON. — Whether this 
country’s rubber reserve should be 
allowed to drop below the 120,000- 
ton danger point cited in the 
Baruch report for the benefit of 
the high-octane aviation gasoline 
program, was put up to President 
Roosevelt himself to decide late 
last week. 

Also confronting the Chief 
Executive for a decision is whether 
a nationwide ban on pleasure driv- 
ing on Sundays and after 8 p.m. 
should be instituted to conserve 
the stockpile of rubber on the 
nation’s automobiles. Some impetus 
to such a nationwide ban may be 
provided by the order of Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson 
banning all “pleasure” driving in 
the East Coast area. 

A decision on the future role 
of the rubber program in rela- 
tion to the aviation gasoline pro- 
gram and other potentially con- 
flicting programs is expected in 
the near future. 

The cold logic of production 
figures reveals that the United 
States will face virtual rubber 
bankruptcy either in late summer 


Lauds Knudsen 


For Increasing 


War Output 10% 


WASHINGTON.—Crediting Lieut. 
Gen, William S. Knudsen with 
single-handedly lifting war pro- 
duction 10 percent, Undersecretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson last 
week heaped praise on the former 
president of General Motors who, 
since leaving his post as director 
general of OPM a year ago, has 
been chief trouble-shooter for the 
Army. 

“I suppose more than any other 
one man, he laid out our aircraft 
production program,” Patterson 
said. “That was back in 1940, when 
he was on the Defense Advisory 
Commission, The same thing has 
been true all along the line—ex- 
plosive plants, shell loading plants, 
small arms ammunition and other 
items.” 

Patterson, Gen. Knudsen’s boss, 
also credited the general with im- 
proving manufacturing techniques 
in most major war industries and 
with originating the substitution of 
materials for critical items, such 
as making shell casings of steel in- 
stead of brass. 

He declared that “Gen. Knudsen 
spends about two-thirds of his 
time trouble-shooting, the practical 
solution of immediate problems on 
the spot.” 

Reluctant to discuss his own 
activities, Gen. Knudsen talked 
readily about the job being done 
by American industry. 

“As far as I can figure, we're 
producing about twice as much as 
anybody else. Of course, we can 
always do better. But we’ve never 
had much trouble with business, 
particularly since Pearl Harbor, 
and they work hard,” he said. 


‘“VACUUM-PACKED” and ‘wrapped 
in cellophane” are two phrases com- 
monly referring to perishables, yet are 
appropriate to describe the packing of 
so sturdy a unit as the Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft engine built by Chevrolet. 
Every care is exercised to insure the 
safe arrival of Chevrolet-built engines 
at assembly plant or air base. To com- 
bat rust and the deteriorating in- 
fluences of the elements, the engines 
are even vacuum-sealed in a pliofilm 
bag, as shown above. 


or early fall—probably sometime 
in September—when our rubber re- 
serves are expected to drop below 
the Baruch report danger point 
unless the rubber program secures 
a greater share of scarce produc- 
tion equipment. 

After September, production of 
synthetic rubber is expected to 
pick up at a rapid rate, but pres- 
ent indications are that it will 


reach Only 200,000 tons by the end/c 


of 1943, instead of the more than 
400,000 tons aclled for in the 
Baruch report. 

It is understood that Rubber 
Administrator William M. Jeffers 
is less concerned about the 200,000- 
shortage at the end of 1943 than 
he is about the dangerous drop in 
reserves which may leave us with- 
out sufficient usable supplies for a 
period of a month or more. 

Jeffers has clashed head on with ! 
Petroleum Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes and representatives of the 
armed forces on the question of 
priorities for rubber. 

Ickes, who has quadrupled high 
octane gas production during the 
past year, has argued that his 
program is basically more im- 
portant than the rubber program 
because of the vast air armada 
which this country has already 
produced. The military has sup- 
ported him in this contention. 

Both rubber and aviation gaso- 
line demand almost identical re- 
finery equipment, valves, heat ex- 
changes and other ultrascarce de- 
vices. 

Some conflict also exists with the 
Navy’s escort vessel program since 
similar valves and heat exchanges 
are used on these ships. 

War Production Chief Donald 
M. Nelson recently classed ‘heat 
exchangers as one of the country’s 
most critical production compo- 
nents. 

It is significant that both air- 
craft and escort vessels head the 
priority list, with ordnance and 
rubber following. The aviation 
gasoline program which is inti- 
mately related to the aircraft pro- 
gram takes on some of the top 
priority rating of that program. 

It is understood that the armed 
forces have suggested the ban on 
all Sunday driving and night 
driving for all except war work- 
ers going to and from their jobs 
to answers Jeffers’ arguments. 

Because of the nature of this 
proposal, the whole question has 
been submitted to the President 
for a decision in much the same 
manner as the question of nation- 
wide gasoline rationing was sub- 
mitted months earlier. 

Jeffers has contended, however, 
that sufficient restrictions have 
been placed on civilian driving to 
“get by” and that the shortage of 
rubber in September will injure the 
war program, not the civilian 
economy. 

An adequate stockpile of re- 
claimed rubber which has little 
military value exists to keep the 
civilian motorist on wheels until 
1944, Jeffers has contended. 

If adequate priorities are ob- 
tained, Jeffers believes that he can 
complete 70 percent of the con- 
struction phase of the rubber pro- 
gram by early fall, thus providing 
sufficient capacity to bridge the 
gap. 

The whole question of supplies 
for the rubber program has been 
raised by Jeffers in accordance 
with instructions in the Baruch 
report to re-examine continuously 
and reappraise various parts of 
the program from time to time. 

One phase of the question arises 
from the fact that our reserves of 
crude rubber are being turned into 
heavy-duty truck tires for military 
use. 

Some quarters believe that a 
large portion of this production 

could be stopped at this time to 
preserve additional tons of rub- 
ber for the inevitable September 
emergency. The Army is pre- 
pared to re-examine its require- 
ments for these tires with this 
in mind. 

It is understood that Jeffers 
does not believe a _ substantial 
amount of rubber can be saved in 
this manner. 


THIS GLANCE A 
Capt. Eddie ~. 


(center) 
dynamometer. 


PROPHECY? Taken March 27 


ol. J. G. Vincent, Packard vice-president of engineering. 
visited the Packard factory to see the progress made in 


1940, this picture shows 


viewing a PT boat engine on_ the 


his old friend of racing and flying days, 


Capt. Rickenbacker 
T boat engines 


nearly two years before Pearl Harbor and almost three years before these 


same Packard engines helped to effect his recent rescue. 


that took him and 
of their epic journey. 


For it was a PT boat 


his surviving companions to safety on the last leg 


Further Restrictions Seen 
In East’s Gas Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


experience by motor clubs in all 
sections of the country with mile- 
age rationing as handled by local 
boards. In many instances the pro- 
posals reflect views of members 
of local rationing boards. The re- 
port, with its recommendations for 
corrections in rationing adminis- 
tration and procedures, was sub- 
mitted to William J. Jeffers, rub- 
ber director, and other war agency 
Officials. 


Major findings in the AAA report 
included: 
Local rationing boards are 
definitely breaking down under 
the burden of the rationing tasks 
that they are being asked to per- 
form; it is imperative that local 
boards be given enough money to 
get necessary paid, trained help. 
The number of personal ap- 
pearances by motorists inci- 
dent to supplemental rations 
should be curtailed, much paper 
work and filing should be elimin- 
ated and boards should be supplied 


East’s Salesmen 
Denied Extra Gas 


WASHINGTON. — Salesmen in 
the 17 eastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia cannot be allowed 
increased rations of gasoline at 
this time, because of the increas- 
ingly critical petroleum shortage 
in that area, Leon Henderson, OPA 
Administrator, has ruled. As an- 
nounced previously, however, addi- 
tional] mileage will be made avail- 
able to certain salesmen in the 
remainder of the country where 
rubber conservation, rather than 
gasoline saving, is the reason for 
mileage rationing. 

The increase in ration will allow 
salesmen outside the East engaged 
in the distribution of essential 
commodities up to 65 percent of 
their last year’s mileage, or 8,600 
miles a year, whichever is less. 
This increase has been intended by 
OPA to apply to all salesmen in 
the essential categories when the 
decision was arrived at several 
weeks ago, but the petroleum sup- 
ply situation in the East has de- 
teriorated so greatly since then 
that it has now become necessary 
to exclude the Eastern group. 


First Oil Pumped 


Into New Pipeline 


WASHINGT ON.—The initial 
batch of crude oil is now moving 
into the 24-inch war emergency 
Pipeline at Longview, Texas. 


“The line-filling operations were 
started on New Year’s Eve, and 
despite washed-out river crossings, 
delay in deliveries of materials and 
other bad breaks that have ham- 
pered completion of the ‘big inch,’ 
we managed to achieve another 
major objective—‘oil in the big 
line by the end of 1942’,” Petro- 
leum Administrator Harold Ickes 
said. 


Lock Nuts Data 


A comprehensive folder on 


An-cor-lox Lock Nuts has been 
issued by An-cor-lox division, 
Laminated Shim Co., Inc., Glen- 
brook, Conn. 


promptly with ample supplies of 
necessary forms. 

Local boards should be given 

a@ greater degree of autonomy; 
although the need for “common 
sense” administration has been ex- 
pressed by both Director Jeffers 
and Administrator Henderson, 
there has been no such directive 
to local boards. OPA representa- 
tives continue to demand that local 
boards comply with the strict let- 
ter of the regulations. 
4 There should be early appraisal 

of the tire inspection program 
which will require the full time of 
some 30,000 mechanics at a time 
when the garage manpower prob- 
lem has reached such proportions 
that it is difficult if not impossible 
to get prompt functional repairs 
for automobiles. 

With regard to the tire inspec- 
tion program, AAA made the spe- 
cific suggestion that inspections 
be reduced to one per year for A 
card holders and to three per year 
for B card holders. “This is the 
time to face the fact that the 
garages are not equipped to handle 
this part of the program on the 
extensive basis on which it is now 
projected,” the report said. 

Other recommendations included: 
More stress on voluntary coopera- 
tion by motorists; a better selling 
job of educating the public on the 
need for rationing through clear 
and consistent statements; more 
emphasis must be placed on “oc- 
cupational driving” through pro- 
viding adequate mileage for per- 
sons who depend on the autobile 
for carrying on their normal busi- 
ness activity; greater uniformity 
in the handling of similar cases 
by the different boards; and further 
study of the problem of providing 
additional gasoline to larger, 
heavier cars that do not get any- 
where near an average of 15 miles 
to the gallon. 

Meantime, before a Senate group, 
Retiring OPA Chief Leon Hender- 
son declared that gasoline boot- 
legging is so widespread that “it 
reminds me of prohibition.” 
Answering his critics, the ration 
administrator, who is waiting only 
to turn his office over to a suc- 
cessor, declared that his only re- 
gret was that he hadn’t been 
“tough enough.” 

“If I had to do it again—which 
God forbid—I’d be harder and 
tougher until they cut me down,” 
Henderson said. 


Studebaker 


(Continued from Page 2) 


time with Lieut. Gen. W. S, Knud- 
sen on the old OPM, but who re 
turned to South Bend to “take the 
reins” of the new engine job. In 
charge of the mechanical and tool- 
ing side of the project is Ralph 
Vail, vice-president in charge of. 
production, who has long had the 
reputation of being one of the most 
skilled master mechanics in the 
automobile manufacturing  busi- 
ness, dating back to the days of 
John and Horace Dodge in Detroit: 
His kowledge of machine tools and 
the machine tool industry has been 
invaluable in expediting the Stude- 
baker engine undertaking. 

Vail is a strong believer in the 
ability of women to take over 
men’s tasks in such work as ma- 
chining, assembling and _ testing 
parts for air engines. He has said 
that he believes it possible to train 
women more quickly than men, as- 
suming neither have had previous 
manufacturing experience, and 
looks for thousands more women 
to be added to Studebaker payrolls. 
Early in December figures showed 
women to number about 12 percent 
of the total employment of 16,000 
at present, but this percentage is 
being stepped up rapidly as selec- 
tive service makes further inroads 
on male personnel. 


Although it will soon be a year 
since first assemblies of the Wright 
engine were made at South Bend, 
virtually nothing has been pub- 
lished on the activity until last 
month’s inspection trip by corre- 
spondents. This policy was the re- 
sult of an agreement between 
Studebaker and the Army Air 
Force who viewed the engine as 
such a critical item that they pre- 
ferred nothing to appear about it 
until volume output was attained. 

The 9-cylinder radial, known as 
the Wright R-1820, is used to 
power the Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress, four to a ship, and when 
it became evident the Fortress was 
developing into one of the Air 
Forces’ most potent weapons, the 
pressure was applied full force on 
getting out engines. 


Originally Studebaker was not 
planning to build this engine at 
all, but rather a  14-cylinder 
Wright radial. In fact, five 
months of tooling on the latter 
engine had gone into history be- 
fore the switch to the present 
9-cylinder radial was effected. 
Much of the credit for “selling” 
the Air Force on Studebaker’s 
ability to work a “production 
miracle” in getting this engine 
under way is given to Gen. 
Knudsen who at the time went to 
bat for the South Bend company 
in a major way. 

The original production program 
on the 9-cylinder engine was 
doubled after the Pearl Harbor 
disaster and now is virtually three 
and one-half times the size of the 
project when first launched early 
in 1941. An idea of the extent of 
the plant facilities involved can be 
gained from the fact that the De- 
fense Plants Corp. has allotted 
more than $70,000,000 to the job. 

Weighing 1,315 pounds, dry, the 
engine is built up from some 8,000 
separate parts, or about 3,300 piece 
parts, over half of which are sub- 
contracted by Studebaker to a wide 
list of suppliers. All parts, whether 
built by Studebaker or Wright, are 
completely interchangeable. 


Award to Hercules 


CANTON, O.—Hercules Motors Corp. 
will receive the Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ award 
on Jan. 11. 


HIGH PRAISE for outstanding production records of cannon for airplanes 


and tanks, as well as_ shell 
last 
D. E. Ralston, actin 

manager for Oldsmobile. 


for the artillery, 
week when R. E. Olds visited the huge war plants of Oldsmobile wit 
general manager, and John Dykstra, manufacturing 

Keen interest over the fact that the institution he 


was expressed in paneing 


founded in 1897 has today become one of America’s leading contributors to the 
war effort was demonstrated by Olds during his plant visit. 
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Studebaker 
= WARTIME INFORMATIO 


HROUGHOUT its 90 years as a manu- 
"L dsctasss of highway transportation, 
Studebaker at all times has stood ready to 
shoulder its obvious responsibilities of help- 
ing meet every transportation crisis that has 
faced this nation. Today, as in the past, the 
Studebaker organization is mobilized to carry 


on activities designed to meet the 


home front’s wartime problems in 


' automotive transportation. 


) 


Since Pearl Harbor, complete 
information on government pro- 


grams, rulings and regulations per- 


' taining to automotive transporta- 


' tion has been furnished promptly to 


Studebaker dealers by Studebaker’s 


Wartime Information Service. 


Wartime restrictions have cre- 
ated new operating problems for 


every owner of a car or truck, and 


Today, for the sixth time in a national 
emergency, Studebaker is producing 
war equipment on a large scale—Wright 
Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 


Fortress, heavy duty multiple-drive 


military trucks and other war matériel. 


SERVICE 


Sor owners 
Of PASSENYEr Cars 
and trucks 


Helps ease transportation crisis 


to meet these conditions Studebaker has de- 
veloped and furnished its dealers with new 
instructions and specialized procedures for 


vehicle maintenance and conservation. 


Studebaker introduced the “Information 
Center” idea which provided assistance to 


hundreds of thousands of truck owners in 


TRANSPORTATION 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


to help truck owners fulfill the obligations required of 

them under their Certificates of War Necessity—and 

to advise passenger car owners on car care and 
government regulations. 


TRANSPORTATION PLACEMENT 


PLAN 


to help locate and put in full-time service the idle or 

part-time trucks in each community so that the na- 

tion’s pool of commercial transportation can be used 
most effectively. 


CONSERVATION CAMPAIGN 


to encourage and assist operators of trucks and pas- 
senger cars on the best means of conserving tires, 
materials and equipment. 


filing their applications for Certificates of 
War Necessity, and originated the Transpor- 
tation Placement Plan to help locate idle or 
part-time trucks for full-time operation in 
order to aid the government’s program to 
“keep ’em ALL rolling.” 


Thus equipped with complete information, - 
Studebaker dealers throughout the 
country are offering special consul- 
tation service on car and truck care, 
up-to-date information on govern- | 
ment regulations and help on all 
phases of Certificate of War Neces- 
sity requirements, without obliga- 
tion, to all owners who request this 


service. 


America must and will keep its 
vital pool of cars and trucks in serv- 
ice. Sudebakeranditsdealerorganiza- 


tionare mobilized to help do the job. 


THE 
STUDEBAKER 


CORPORATION 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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SAE Meeting Opens; 
9,000 Expected 


(Continued from Page 1) 


plying the American armed forces 
with the best motorized equipment 
available and for making it pos- 
sible to operate that equipment sat- 
isfactorily under any climatic con- 
ditions encountered anywhere in 
the world. 

Guest speaker at the SAE War 
Engineering Production dinner 
Wednesday evening will be Maj. 
Gen. L. H. Campbell jr., chief of 
ordnance, who will discuss “Ord- 
nance Automotive Experience in 
This War.” 

Speakers at other sessions 
clude: Brig. Gen. James Kirk, Ord- 
nance dept.; Brig. Gen. John K. 
Christmas, Tank Ordnance dept.; 
Brig. Gen, Walter B. Pyron, chair- 
man, War Department Committee 
on Liquid Fuels and Lubricants; 
Brig. Gen. S. G. Henry, Armored 
Force; Col. H. H. Zornig, Ordnance 
dept.; Lieut. Col. J. M. Colby, Ord- 
nance dept.; Lieut, Col. C. E. Cum- 
mings, Ordnance dept.; Lieut. Col. 
E. L. Cummings, Ordnance dept.; 
Lieut. Col. H. R. Turner, Ordnance 
dept.; Maj. T. B. Holliday, Army 
Air Corps; and Capt. A, S. Wother- 
spoon, Naval] Ordnance. 

The meetings program follows: 

MONDAY 

Monday, 10 a.m.—Transportation and 
Maintenance: ‘‘Preventive Maintenance 
and Inspection Procedure,”’ s ‘ 
Hatch, American Brakeblok Div.; Am- 
munition and Artillery: ‘Steel Cart- 
ridge Cases,’’ Lt. Col. H. R. Turner, 


Ordnance Dept.; ‘Steel Cartridge 


_ R. B. Schenck, Buick Motor 


Vv. 

Monday, 2 p.m.—Transportation and 
Maintenance: ‘‘Training of Mechanics,’’ 
Floyd Patras, Southwestern Greyhound 
Lines, Inc.; Ammunition and Artillery: 
“Specifying Surface Finishes in Gun 


Kaiser 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“I think, as Americans, we 
should be thankful that we still 
have a country where a pioneer- 
ing spirit like Henry Kaiser can 
use his talents to our greatest 
possible advantage in war or 
peace. All it takes to build 
automobiles and stay in the 
business is ability to satisfy the 
American consumer. 

“No automobile manufacturer be- 


lieves he has built a perfect auto- | D 


mobile and each expects in the 
future to build a better automobile 
at a better price. There’s plenty 
of room for Mr. Kaiser’s talent or 
the talent of anybody else, so we'll 
welcome him, but the American 
consumer will be his final judge. 
In the meantime, we’re going to 
continue our concentration on war 


production.” 
Obituaries— Y 4 
Wm. H. McLean 
TORONTO.—William Hector McLean, 
58, executive of B. J. Goodrich Co., 
on leave to the tire rationing division 
of Canada’s Wartime Prices & Trade 
Board, died here Dec. 28. He was 
formerly district manager at Windsor 
for the tire division of Dominion 
Rubber Co. 


William C. Gaunt 

MONTREAL.—News has been re- 
ceived in trade circles in Canada of the 
death at his home in England of Wil- 
liam Clifford Gaunt, 68, once the multi- 
millionaire owner of W. C. Gaunt & 
Co., Piccadilly, London, which con- 
trolled the sale of American-made 
automobiles in London and Southern 
England. 


IN THIS SLAB of synthetic rubber, from the rolls of a millin 
the Goodyear’s RRC Chemigum plant at Akron, is a pound whic 
the highest production total ever achieved b 
the country. At the left is Walter Kling, p 


house, plant superintendent. 


in-| ‘ 


Harold White, Olds 
Motor Div.; ‘Material Application in 
Gun Manufacture,’’ M. F. Garwood and 
E. H. Stilwill, Chrysler Corp. 

Monday, p.m.—Junior Student: 
“The Training of Technical Specialists 
for the Armed Forces,’’ Brig.-Gen. S 
G. Henry, Armored Force School. 


TUESDAY 

Tuesday, 10 a.m.—Military Vehicles 
Maintenance: ‘‘Cooperation of Vehicle 
Manufacturers in Army _ Maintenance 
Program,”’ Brig.-Gen. James_ Kirk, 
Ordnance Dept.; Aircraft Engine: 
“Carburetion for the Aircraft Engine,’’ 
Frank J. Wiegand, Wright Aeronauti- 

“Aviation Power Plants,’’ 
. Moss, General Electric Co. 
7! Organization and Meth- 

s,"’ W. F. Pioch, Ford Motor Co. 

Tuesday, 2 p.m.—Ammunition and 
Artillery: ‘‘The Wh yof Shell Metal- 
lurgy Specifications,’’ Col. H. H. Zor- 
nig, Ordnance Dept.; ‘‘How Shell Met- 
allurgical Specifications are 
Met,’’ C. L. Eksergian, Budd Wheel 
Co.; “Hitting the Target,’’ Capt. A. S. 
Wotherspoon, . S. Naval Ordnance: 
Aircraft Engine, ‘‘Determination of 
Stresses in Aircraft Engines,’’ Charles 
Lipson, Chrysler Corp.; ‘‘New Ma- 
terials for Aircraft Engines,’’ M. H. 
Young and H. Hanink, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. 

Tuesday, 8 p.m.—Business session; 
announcement of election of officers; 
“The SAE at War,’’ B. B. Bachman, 
Chairman, SAE War Activity Council. 

Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. — Production: 
“The Conversion of Plants of the Au- 
tomotive Parts Industry to War Pro- 
duction,’’ Joseph Geschelin, Chilton 
Co.; ‘‘Automotive Industry’s Manufac- 
turing Program for the U. S. Army,” 
Brig.-Gen. John K. Christmas. 

WEDNESDAY 

Wednesday, 10 a.m.—Military Vehi- 
cles: ‘‘American Combat Vehicles,’’ Lt.- 
Col. E. L. Cummings, Ordnance Dept.: 
‘‘Service Conditions Faced by Military 
Vehicles,’’ Lt.-Col. J. M. Colby, Ord 
nance Dept.: War _ Conversion: 
Body Plant Goes to War,” L. B. R 
ard, Lincoln Motor Div.; ‘“‘The Applica- 
tion of Flash Welding to Aircraft.”’ 
—” N. Milmoe, Lockheed Aircraft 

orp. 

Wednesdav, 2 
Materials, ‘‘Produc 

E Steels,’"’ R. W. Roush, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co.; “Substitute Ma- 
terials—Have We Gone the Limit?’’ 
John . Wood and R. F. Sanders, 
Chevrolet Motor Div. 

Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. — Members’ 
Dinner, ‘‘Ordnance Automotive Experi- 
ence in This War,”’ Maj.-Gen, L. H. 
Campbell jr.. chief of ordnance. 

THURSDAY 

Thursday, 10 a.m.—Fuels and Lubri- 
cants: ‘“‘The Army Requirements of 
Fuels and_ Lubricants,’’ Brig.-Gen. 
Walter B. Pyron, Chairman, War De- 
partment Committee on Liquid Fuels 
and Lubricants; ‘Influence of Engine 
Adjustment and Octane Number on 
Performance of Commercial Engines,’’ 

. P. Brenz, H. . Maxfield, and A. 
B. Culbertson, Shell Oil Co.; ‘‘Effect of 
Altitude on the Knocking Tendency of 
Engines,’’ D. B. Brooks, National 
Bureau of Standards; Aircraft: ‘‘Ac- 
cessory Power for Aircraft,’’ Major 
T. B. Holliday, U. S. Army Air Corps, 
Wright Field; ‘‘Cabin Supercharging 
in Scheduled Airline Operation,’ R. 
L. Ellinger, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc. 

Thursday, 2 p.m.—Fuels and Lubri- 
cants: ‘“‘Corrosion of Bearing Alloys.’’ 
L. M. Tichvinsky, U. S. Naval Engi- 
neering Experiment Station; ‘‘Piston 
Ring Scuffing as a Criterion of Oil 
Performance,’’ George H. Keller, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Lubricating Oil Viscosity on 
Cylinder Wear,"’ H. A. Everett, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Aircraft: ‘‘The 
Determination of Fuselage Moments,” 

; Pappas, Republic Aviation Corp.; 
“Aircraft Structural Testing,’’ B. L. 
ener. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
ion. 

Thursday, 8 p.m.—Cooperative Re- 
search Comes of Age,’’ C. B. Veal, Co- 
operative Research Council. 


Manufacture,”’ 


age steal Vehicles 
ion Experience with 
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Friday, 10 a.m.—Diesel Cold Starting 
Symposium, closed session. 

Friday, 2 p.m.—Diesel Superchargers: 
“The Elliott-Lysholm Supercharger,’’ 
Alf Lysholm, Aktiebologet Ljungstrom, 
Augturbin, Sweden; and R. B. Smith 
and W. A. Wilson, Elliott Co.; ‘‘Hamil- 
ton- Whitfield Blower,’’ J. E. Whitfield, 
General Machinery Corp. 
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represents 
any synthetic rubber plant in 
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Now and Then... 
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DELMAR G. (“BARNEY”) Roos 


(No. 46 in this series) 


“OTHER FIRMS than Willys make the jeep, but it was the Willys 
model that the Army chose, and the Willys name is tied to it,” is a 
statement I read in one of the big-city dailies recently. And the “piece’ 
goes on to say that in the postwar period “other manufacturers may 
have something to reckon with in initial competition, if the jeep builder 
decides to beat the rest of the industry to the punch of peacetime selling 
by using mass production that Uncle Sam paid him to have already 


in operation.” 


A recognition and an opinion of Willys in which I concur. I’m giving 
President Joe Frazer due credit for getting the jeep contract from 
Uncle Sam, but I want Barney Roos to share in the glory because it 
was his engineering brains that gives the Willys jeep its high rating 
of efficiency, versatility, usefulness, and for being just what the Army 


wanted. 


Quite a feller, this Barney Roos, and there’s none that can dispute 


the fact that he’s one of our leading automobile engineers . . 


. He 


joined the Society of Automotive Engineers in 1912, and was president 
of the society in 1934 ... As an automobile engineer he has been con- 
nected with Locomobile, Pierce-Arrow, Marmon, Studebaker and with 
Willys in this country. He was with Studebaker as chief engineer and 
vice-president in charge of engineering from 1926 to the fall of 1987, 
during which time he supervised the redesign of the entire Studebaker 
line ... An itching foot led him to resign and go to England, where he 
represented Studebaker on the Continent, and at the same time was 
consulting engineer for Rootes Securities, Ltd., which produced the 
Humber, Talbot, Sunbeam and Commer cars and trucks, a sorta General 
Motors on a small scale ... He returned to the U. 8. in 1988 and tied 
up with Willys-Overland because he had specialized on light cars while 
in Europe and the Toledo job was right down his alley. 


It might be expected that Barney Roos would become an engineer, 
for in high school he took manual training in such skills as black- 
smithing, carpenter work, pattern making and machine shop training. 
... At Cornell University he attended not only the regular sessions of 
the college, but went to summer school four years, thereby winning EE 
and ME degrees. A year at General Electric, in Lynn, Mass., under 
Dr. Sanford A. Morse, inventor of the supercharger, and then Barney 
set out to get an engineering job in the automobile industry. 


He applied to Packard, Pierce-Arrow and Locomobile, and it was the 
late Andrew L. Riker, whose fame as Locomobile engineer still lives, 
who hired him. Under this stern taskmaster, who he says, had the 
highest standards and ideals in his profession, Roos was given his 
chance. Barney’s first job at Bridgeport, Conn., was putting modern 
electric lighting and starting equipment on the Locomobile ... When 
the other war came along, Locomobile started to build Riker trucks too 
and he also helped on the development work of the Mark-8 tank... 
For Locomobile, too, Barney built 12 special staff cars for Gen. Jchn 
J. Pershing, big sedans with bullet-proof glass and dual tires on the 
rear ... It was one of these jobs that Eddie Rickenbacker drove for 


Gen. Pershing. 


I repeat: quite a feller, this Barney Roos. 


ODT’s Control 
Of Transportation 


Is Broadened 


WASHINGTON. — President 
Roosevelt placed ODT in charge of 
streetcars, bus lines and other local 
domestic transportation last week 
in a sweeping executive order 


—Curis SINSABAUGH 


Board on allocations of new pas- 
senger transportation facilities and 
recommend to WPB programs and 
procedures to control transfer and 
placement of used local transporta- 
tion equipment. 


aimed at speeding up movement of Coa 


war workers. 
The effect of the order was to 


give ODT complete supervision | _ 


over the use of all local passenger 
transportation equipment, and to 
authorize the agency to revise pres- 
ent services where necessary to 
facilitate movement of passengers 


to war plants and establishments. | 


The new functions and duties as- 
signed to ODT are: 

1. To work with federal depart- 
ments, state and local governments 
and private organizations to sur- 
vey and plan movement of war 
personnel to and from their work 
or initiate and develop transporta- 
tion plans where necessary. 

2. To review and approve con- 
tracts made hereafter by federal 
agencies, or by private firms ex- 
cept common carriers with those 
agencies, for purchases of new or 
used equipment considered neces- 
sary by the director of ODT to 
transport warworkers; also to re- 
negotiate such contracts if deemed 
necessary, except in cases where 
final payment has been made. 

3. To advise the War Production 


KOK-SAGHYZ, the dandelion from which the Russians 


natural rubber, is being harvested 
peeates experimentally last July 20 


FOB 
Factory 


(Continued from Page 2) 

Ford says his company could be 
producing motor cars in a month 
after restrictions are lifted by 
peace. Christopher of Packar¢ 
says it would take him abou 
six months, but this is logical 
since Ford still operates a ci 
assembly line, even though the 
product is a jeep, and also boasts 
one of the largest integrated too 
and die shops in the industry. 

So peace likely will see a race 
among leading car builders to. 
new models into the hands of 
dealers, Here again the hea 
hand of government bureaucrac 
might conceivably step in and tie 
down motor companies with reg 
tape so that no company co 
introduce a new car before a cer- 
tain amount of time had elapse 
after the war’s end. It is a cinch 
that the end of the war will be 
no means see the end of govern 
ment controls on _ industry, 
such a regulation as the one just 
mentioned is more than a lit 


likely. .. / 


Cost Factor 


A Major One 

ANYHOW, take it from Pa 
ard’s president that the postwar 
revolution in motordom will not h 
in the motor cars themselves b 
in the “way” of building them. In 
other words, war production 
teaching the motor plants nev 
tricks in tooling, new methods in 
gaging, machining, heat treatin 
finishing, etc. Many of these new 
methods have sprung from the pre- 
cision and care which is essenti¢ 
in processing aircraft engines and 
parts, but they are distinct ad 
vances from the customary au 
motive methods, 

True, they are costly advance 
The aircraft engine, whether ar 
in-line liquid-cooled type or @ 
radial type, carries a cost figure 
of about $10 per horsepower. No 
matter what variations in pro- 
cedure or materials are de 
veloped, cost stays pretty close 
to this figure. Now, that is eigh 
times the cost of an automobileé 
engine, which means that present 
aircraft engine construction an¢ 
manufacturing methods just v 
not fit the automotive picture. 
The problem is how to make 
them fit, how to force the meth- 
ods into the limits of cost. 

Christopher thinks it can f& 
done, and he is a man who talks 
the language of the shop man 
knows shop practice thoroughly, s 
even though he and his associates 
may have to unlearn a lot q 
things they now accept as matte 
of fact, the transition in manufac- 
turing methods doubtless will 
achieved, given enough time. 

* * * 


Nitriding Versus 


Carburizing 
AS JUST one example of 
specific new development which has 
come along with aircraft enging 
manufacture, the Packard chi 
(Continued on Page 23, Col. 3) 
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- ly, 


derive most of their 
from se 


in Bergen County, « @e 
Rubber Co. He 


by United States 


r. John McGavack, rubber company scientist, supervises as the roots, stil 
growing, are dug from the frozen ground long after the leaves have beer 


frost killed. 
The plant is an annual which yields 


Most of the rubber content of Kok-Saghyz is in the root 


rubber in from 6 to 12 months. 
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We can thank our son William 


“ee 
a years ago, when LIFE first came out, 
our son William begged us to give him a subscrip- 
on for Christmas. 


**We live way out in the country, so we de- 
ided LIFE would be not only a nice present, but 
a good substitute for the movies. 


**Well, William just loved LIFE .. . he’d 
pend hours looking at it every week ... but I 
think it meant even more to his father than it 
d to him. In fact, very often William didn’t 
set a chance to see a copy until his father had 
ead it all the way through. 


**] guess it was a real case of ‘Willie takes 
apa to the circus’. . . we can certainly thank 
im for introducing us to LIFE. 


**But William is a grown man now . . . and 


’s in the Army. We really do miss him, 
though in a way LIFE has kind of made it easier 

rus... all those Army pictures show us 
what his life.is like now, and how well they’re 


doing by him. 


J 


**And I know LIFE has helped us to under- 
stand why it was right for William to leave. 
Because when we see pictures like those dread- 
ful ones of the starved Greeks, and those Rus- 
sian peasants being driven off their farms, and 
all those boys in the English schoolhouse who 
were killed with their teacher . . . well, seeing 
things like that week after week has helped us 
to realize how big and horrible the war is, and 
how important it is for us to win it. 


“*I could even say that LIFE has made it plain 
as day to us that we are a// in the war .. . that 
our Missouri wheat farm is right on the fighting 
front. In fact, I’m now doing a lot of the heavy 
farm work that William used to do. . . and I’m 
mighty glad to have the chance.’”’ 


Possibly 23,900,000 Reasons 


Well, that’s why one woman reads LIFE. 


There are 23,900,000 civilians, plus 63% of 
our armed forces in this country, who read LIFE 
every week. 


Possibly each one has his own particular rea- 
son for liking LIFE. However, all these reasons 
seem to have this point in common: people 
read LIFE because its distinctive picture-report- 
ing gives them a vivid, readily understandable 
story of the world they are living in... and 
fighting for. 


Because LIFE means so much to so many 
people, it has become the nation’s first magazine 
in which to advertise goods and present unusual 
and new messages born of wartime conditions. 


Eyes for the Minds of America 
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Automotive Washington 


Rubber to Be One of 1943’s Biggest Headaches; 
Too Many Cooks Spoiling Broth 


By William Ullman 

Washington Correspondent 
ASHINGTON.—The rubber sit- 
uation constituted a major 
headache for the nation’s military 
and economic leaders through 1942 
and will be one 
of the stiffest of 
all war and do- 
mestic supply 
problems in 1943, 
according to au- 
thorities in both 
industry and gov- 
ernment. The 
consensus is, 
however, that 
early 1944 will 
bring relief and 
possibly inde- 
pendence from 

‘outside sources of supply. 

An approximate balance of sup- 
ply and demand in the rubber field 
in from 12 to 15 months will de- 
pend, it is said, on several factors, 
including the following: 


Full cooperation of the public 
in putting the conservation and 
rationing programs over the top. 

Success of further measures 
for recovering waste rubber and 
unused scrap. 

Increase in supply through 
larger imports of crude and by 
developing local crude production 
from plants. 


Avoidance of delays in com- 
pleting construction on synthetic 
rubber facilities and in develop- 
ing prompt and adequate sup- 
plies of constituent materials. 


By all indications and predic- 
tions, the tightest squeeze in the 
rubber situation will occur late in 
1943 and early in 1944. At that 
time, it is estimated, crude and re- 
claimed rubber inventories will be 
dangerously low in consequence of 
the enormous demands of the war 
program. New production, largely 
from the government-financed syn- 
thetic rubber production program, 
still will represent only a fraction 


of current use. 
* * * 


‘Good Times 


After War’ 


THAT THE FIRST two years 
or more following the present war 
are likely to be characterized by 
good times rather than bad is the 
prediction of the famed Brookings 


sulting from wartime restrictions 
and the consequent shortages, 
stimulate resumption of peace 
production on a vast scale to 
meet replacement requirements. 
Economic difficulties are more 
likely to occur after the replace- 
ment period is over and the spe- 
cial demand produced by the war 
is ended.” 


The financial collapse of 1920, it 


‘was pointed out, was due largely 


to maladjustments arising out of 
the 1919 boom, rather than the war. 
* * * 


TO WIN the war during 1943. 

That is America’s No. 1 job for 
the New Year. Nothing else mat- 
ters very much “until the lights go 
on again, all over the world.” The 
job of winning the war takes in 
a lot of territory. Sure, bullets and 
planes and battleships and brave 
fighting men. But behind all these 
spectacular weapons of war there’s 
a home front to keep going. And 
because the home front is an essen- 
tial link in the’ victory chain, it 
must be kept going! 

Automobiles—for one thing— 
are a vital factor on our home 
front. Private transportation has 
become deeply integrated into 
the domestic economy of the na- 
tion, Its breakdown would deal 
a staggering blow to the war 
effort, America must be kept 
rolling and to do that we must 
have real leadership plus a co- 
ordinated program. 

Will Washington provide that 
leadership and program in 1943 or 
continue a policy of confusing dou- 
ble-talk and “scare” stories which 
made 1942 a nightmare for mil- 
lions of motorists? Whatever sac- 
rifices are necessary, motorists will 
make cheerfully and gladly. But 
they want to be told the truth— 
the whole truth. And they want 
assurance that the blunders of 1942 
in synthetic rubber production and 
extension of inland facilities for 
petroleum transportation, will not 
be repeated. 

. = £ 


Too Many Cooks 
Spoiling Broth 

THE BARUCH report completely 
recognized the necessity of private 


motor vehicle transportation. It 
set in motion machinery designed 


Institution. The forecast was based | to supply essential motoring needs. 
on the experience of the United But there has been a slow-down 
States after the other major wars.| in the performance of that ma- 


“Just as extraordinary war 
demands stimulate war produc- 
tion,” a Brookings statement said, 
“so the accumulated needs re- 


chinery. Too many cooks are 
spoiling the gasoline and rubber 
broth. As a result, there has been 
grudging compliance instead of a 


“9 THINK, beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt that the 
‘‘Automotive News’ is making 


the greatest contribution to the 


automobile dealers today in 


time of distress than any other 


publication or organization is 


making, or has made!” 


Otis L. Melton 
Nielsen Chevrolet Co. 
Kearney, Nebraska 


o 


cheerful, cooperative response on 
the part of the public. 

It would help a lot if Wash- 
ington could accept the view- 
point that motorists are not a 
class apart. In a nation which 
has an automobile for every four 
of its inhabitants, the motorist is 
Mr. and Mrs, John Citizen who 
have given their sons to the 
armed forces, who are buying 
war bonds and stamps, who are 
making all the sacrifices de- 
manded by war. All they ask of 
their government is an all-out 
honest and intelligent effort to 
do everything possible to permit 
them to continue operations of 
their cars for essential mileage. 
If Washington leads wisely and 

courageously in 1943, the American 
motoring public will follow, united 
in the determination to «ave rub- 
ber and gasoline in the national 
interest. 

* * # 


How Salesmen 


Got Gas 


HERE, according to John 
O’Brien, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, is the inside story of how 
traveling salesmen got additional 
gasoline rations, amounting’ to 
about one additional “A” book, sev- 
eral weeks ago: 

Rubber Director Jeffers and 
Price Administrator Leon Hend- 
erson were sitting in Jeffers’ 
suite at the Carlton hotel. Jeffers, 
who has been dissatisfied with 
the job which has been done to 
“sell” the country on the neces- 
sity of rationing gasoline to save 
rubber, said he thought traveling 
salesmen would be an excellent 
means of getting the story 
around. Therefore, he argued, 
traveling salesmen, already hard 
put to make a living under ra- 

tioning restrictions, should get 
more gasoline. 

Henderson said he didn’t see how 
additional rations could be pro- 
vided for them. Jeffers insisted. 
Henderson was afraid a howl would 
go up if he allowed it. Then 
Henderson suggested a plan, which 
was carried out as follows: 

Jeffers wrote a letter to Hend- 
erson requesting additional gaso- 
line for traveling salesmen. Hend- 
erson wrote a letter rejecting 
Jeffers’ request. Then Jeffers 
wrote another letter, insisting 
that traveling salesmen get more 
gasoline. Henderson read it—and 
wrote a second reply, giving in 
to Jeffers. 

“Nobody will ever be able to say 
I didn’t struggle,” Henderson said 
to Jeffers. 


In This 
Corner 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ganization properly informed and 
instructed—so that he will know 
where he stands. The mental atti- 
tude in such a situation is vitally 
important. 

“Alternative is of course a deci- 
sion to ‘liquidate’ and that re- 
quires very little comment. It is 
just a matter of being prepared to 
take whatever loss is necessary in 
a program that calls for the dis- 
posal of all merchandise and fixed 
assets, etc. in a given short time 
and does not permit any thought 
of consideration of ‘goodwill,’ fu- 
ture, etc. 

“Conclusion: Obviously this 
dealer’s best bet is continuance 
with a policy that embraces, first 
of all, the determination to ‘see it 
through’—even at considerable sac- 
rifice. Then confidence and faith in 
a conviction that such policy will 
have its compensations by way of 
‘rewards’ of a substantial nature 
when production is resumed—fol- 
lowing the convincing demonstra- 
tion of ability to ‘stay in business’ 
during a period when the going 
was indeed rough.” 

The dealer accepted and ap- 
proved the program outlined here- 
in with orders to “carry on.” Said 
dealer subsequently volunteered 
for service in the armed forces 
and has been serving as a captain 
in the Air Corps since April. The 
business has been conducted along 
the lines “prescribed” and has 
earned a rather substantial net 
profit for this period of operation 
—besides being in a “healthy” con- 
dition to continue indefinitely.— 
H.A.C., Hamilton, O. 


the 4th Dimension 


Billings Better In ’43? 
‘Viewing With Alarm’ 
By Pete Wemhoff 


Ras 


Optimistic 

Prominent advertising agency 
executives are optimistic in their 
predictions on national advertising 
in 1943, according to a survey by 
Editor & Publisher. A few confined 
their optimism to the first six 
months of the year and hesitated 
to forecast after that because of 
declining inventories and further 
curtailment of consumer gcods, 

Of 33 replies to 50 telegrams to 
the largest agencies, all but two 
felt their billings would be at least 
the same or better than 1942. 
Twelve of the agencies felt that 
appropriations would run about the 
same as 1942. 


Dissent 
Two *CC commissioners viewed 
with alarm last week the entrance 


‘of “big business” into the broad- 


casting field. The question was 
raised by Commissioners Paul A. 
Walker and C. J. Durr when they 
dissented from approval of the 
transfer of ownership of the Yan- 
kee Network to General Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

General is paying $1,240,000 plus 
an amount equal to 94 percent of 
the aggregate net quick assets over 
$100,000. Arguing that a _ public 
hearing should have been held, 
Walker said in his dissent: 


“Broadcasting is of such public 
interest and importance that an 
effort should be made to keep it 
separate from other businesses. 
If a transfer of chain broadcast- 
ing interests ... may be granted 
to a tire and rubber company, 
may it not likewise be granted 
to a motor company or to a 
public utility?” 

Durr was less apprehensive but 
said there should be a limit to the 
extent to which other lines of busi- 

ness should be permitted to enter 
the radio field. 


Role 


Alfred P. Sloan, board chair- 
man of General Motors, is one of 
a committee of 11 of the nation’s 
leading industrialists and pub- 
lishers soliciting funds to under- 
write the cost of a study stress- 


ing the economic value of adver- 
tising and pointing the way to.i 
role in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of the American consume 
market. . 
The committee is attempting to 
raise $200,000 for the study whi 
will be launched during 1943°¢ 
a nationwide basis by the Na- 
tional Industrial Confereng 
Board, a non-profit research ¢ 
ganization supported by several 
thousand large and small bus 
ness men and by labor, govern- 
ment and educational institutions 
National advertisers as well ¢ 
all advertising media are being 
solicited for financial suppo 
Members of the committee al 
are helping to underwrite the 
cost. ’ 


Resume 

“Advertising has proved, in v 
time, its power and adaptability; 
according to “Editor & Publisher,” 
which points out in a year-end 
view by L. M. Hughes that 
the industries which no longg 
make civilian goods and_ thd 
which continue to make and sell 
them, in the fact of greatly ip- 
creased problems of materi 
manpower, packaging, transporta- 
tion and whatever, have found tk 
it still pays to advertise.” 


Award 

For the second consecutive year, 
W4IJR-Detroit has been awarded 
Variety’s 1942 plaque for “O 
standing Wartime Service” in the 
radio field. 


The trade magazine commende 
W45JR for its “morale-building pro- 
grams which bespeak class : 
keen deliberation in conception 
purpose.” Particularly cited were 
“FOB Detroit” and “In Our Of 
ion,” produced locally by 
station. 


Agency 

W. Stewart Hollingshead, 
president in charge of sales, R. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
announces the appointment 
Aitkin-Kynett Co., Philadelphia, to 
handle the advertising of all the 
company’s products. 


Announcing the new Packard for ’43 


ABOUT THIS TIME of the year, if there 
wereo't a was © he won, we'd probably be 
talking about new i944 Packard mexieds. 


Today, of course. no cars are calling off 
our assembly lines. Instead. we are turning 
cut Packard-bails Rolls Royce aircralt engines 
a wp speed— and Packard spper-marine 
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So joor 1943 Packard is now @ brand. 
wew 194) War Band ~~ and is a mighty 
fine mudel! You get it F.0.8. your nearest 
bunk or pom office. or wherever Was Bonds 
are for sale .. . aod it has « galaxy of all-star 
features . i. 
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BUYING! 


CONSIDERABLE COMMENT has been elicited by Packard’s current 


of ads, “Announcing the new Packard for 1943.” 
Collier’s (Jan. 9), with subsequent insertions in Saturday Evening 
unique treatment under such subtitles 
Terms,” “‘Trade-In Value,’’ etc. ( 


Newsweek and Time. Note 


“Power,” “Easy 


irst insertion appeare 
ost, Life, 
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“UNTIL 1 COME BACK”.. 


We're over 20,000 feet now (the coffee’s frozen in the ther- 
mos) and that’s the Zuyder Zee below. We must be halfway 
across Holland. 


Funny thing what happens to a fellow... 


Those are the same old stars and the same old moon that 
the girl and I were looking at last Christmas. 


And here I am—fiying 300 miles an hour in a bubble of 
glass, with ten tons of T.N.T. 


Somehow—this isn’t the way I imagined it at all, the day 
I enlisted. Don’t get me wrong—sure I was sore at the Japs 
and the Nazis—but mostly, it was the thrill of the Great 
Adventure. 


Well, I know now—the real reasons—why I’m up here 
paying my first call on Hitler. 


It’s only when you get away from the U. S. A. that you find 
out what the shootin’s really about and what you’re fighting for. 


I learned from that Czech chap in London. The refugee, the 
nice old fellow who reminded me of Dad except for the maimed 
hands. I was dumb enough to ask about it. “I got that,’’ he 
said, “for writing a book the Nazis didn’t like. . .”’ 


Then there was the captured German pilot who screamed 
and spit when Izzy Jacobs offered him a cigarette . . . how do 
fellows get that way? 


And that crazy Polish pilot—the fellow who rammed the 
Messerschmitt. After the funeral I learned what was eating 
him. Seems as how he has a sister in Warsaw who had been 
sent to a German Officers’ Club... 


fie 


SS]. 


I hope to hell Hitler’s home tonight . . . light and wind 
are perfect. 


Yes, sir, I’ve met ’em by the dozens over here—guys warped 
by hate—guys who have had the ambition beaten out of them 
—guys who look at you as if you were crazy when you tell ’em 
what America is like. 


They say America will be a lot different after this war. 
Well, maybe so. 


But as for me, I know the score . . . you learn fast over here. 
I know now there’s only one decent way to live in this world — 
the way my folks lived and the way I want to live. 


When you find a thing that works as good as that—brother, 
be careful with that monkey-wrench. 


And there’s one little spot—well, if they do as much as 
change the smell of the corner drug store—I will murder 


the guy. 


I want my girl back, just as she is, and that bungalow on 
Maple Avenue... 


I want that old roll-top desk of mine at the electric com- 
pany, with a chance to move upstairs, or quit if I want to. 


I want to see that old school of mine, and our church, just 
as they are—because I want my kids to go there. 


That’s my home town... 


Keep it for me the way I remember it, just the way I see it 
now—until I come back. 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Published in the belief that here at Nash-Kelvinator we carry a double responsibility 
—not only to build the weapons for victory but also to build toward the kind of a 
future, an American future, our boys will want when they come back. 


* Reprints of this Advertisement will gladly be sent you on request * 
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Vancouver Dealer Finds 


Market for Used Cars 


VANCOUVER, Wash.—Ed Huns- 
perger, automobile dealer here, 
is one of the outstanding used car 
dealers of the Pacific Northwest. 

This dealer has found it an ad- 
vantage to maintain two used car 
men in Oregon and Washington, to 
secure the cars, and also some five 
experts to sell them. 

Vancouver, with a population of 
18,000 a year ago, now has 35,000, 
and expects soon to have upwards 
of 50,000, as ship yard and other 
defense industries get into full 
production. 


If a man comes from Southern 
Oregon say, to Vancouver to work, 
why not bring his car he needs 
with him, is about the way that 
Hunsperger figured when he 


Caswell Is Reelected 
By Overseas Club 


NEW YORK.—Edward L. Cas- 
well, export manager, Thompson 
Products, Inc., has been reelected 
president of the Overseas Automo- 
tive Club. 


launched his used car selling 
career. So he put a couple of top- 
notch salesmen in that area. Buy 
from the owners, not dealers, was 
his idea and he was soon doing a 
good business in used cars. 

Hunsperger used to be a car 
dealer at Corvallis, Ore., in 1929, 
and subsequently executive for L. 
Y. Billingsley and DuBois Motors 
in Portland and Spokane, before he 
became Nash, Hudson and Willys 
dealer in Vancouver. 

Recently he became Willys dis- 
tributor for Oregon and Wash- 
ington (the Columbia River coun- 
ties), purchasing the Berry Motor 
Co. of Portland. 

Hunsperger also has a profitable 
service business. Despite the labor 
shortage and rising costs, this 
dealer now operates the largest 
repair shop in Vancouver. The 
seven-man shop of a year ago now 
employs 15. 

On the sales staff is Russell 
Arbour, former groceryman, who 
is general manager. 


THE speedometer can no longer be used as a 
service guide. The calendar has taken its place. 


“Still” wear—as well as “‘use” wear—is 
a thing to guard against in these times of 
curtailed driving. 


“Still”? wear can cause batter- 
ies to become weakened, oils to 
become diluted, tires to become 
deflated unless a regular, peri- 
odic service plan is followed. 


Tue Facrories SERvE 


with War Materials 
Production 


OUTH -p 
Al ye 
Meus 
@ 


"oe 


See Spring Upswing 
In Used Car Sales 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Al- 
though the used car market is | 
currently in the doldrums here, 
dealers are looking forward to 
an uptrend in the spring. By 
that time, they believe, many 
war workers with old cars will 
have to replace or take them 
off the road because of their 
condition, 

As a result, most dealers are 
vitally interested now in stock- 
ing up with four-door sedans 
which they figure should sell 
rapidly when the spring rush 
begins. They believe the war 
workers who transport others 
with them will want the four- 
door jobs. By the same token, 
it is believed two-passenger 
coupes will not prove particu- 
larly popular. 


Maxwell to WPB 


AKRON.—R. A. Maxwell, with 
F. Goodrich Co. since 1933, has g 
into government service as a member 
of the ae foo and capacities sec- 
tion, rubber branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


May Enact Flat Fee— 


Md. to Modernize 
Its Auto Laws 


Special to Automotive News 

BALTIMORE. — Elimination of 
Maryland’s personal property tax 
on automobiles and enactment of 
a flat state license fee have been 
recommended to Gov. O’Conor by 
a commission he named a year ago 
to study the state’s motor vehicle 
laws. 

The proposals supplemented a 
report to the governor by the com- 
mission. Accompanying the report, 
the governor said, was a bill which 
would “completely modernize 
Maryland’s motor vehicle legisla- 
tion, now considered ‘obsolete,’ and 
bring the state laws more nearly 
into conformity with the stand- 
ards generally accepted by other 
states.” 

O’Conor said that the commis- 
sion’s supplemental recommenda- 
tion emphasized “the present 
horsepower basis of computing 
license fees is fictitious, and the 


THROW YOUR SCRAP 
METAL INTO THE SCRAP 


Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
* dealers can be of great assistance to car and 
truck owners in programming service on the 


basis of time instead of mileage. 


For factory-engineered and 


with Car and Truck 
Maintenance 


y Tue Deacers SERVE 


inspected parts and accessories 
see a nearby Plymouth, Dodge, 
DeSoto or Chrysler dealer. 
For Dodge Truck parts see a 
nearby Dodge dealer. 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE 
DESOTO - CHRYSLER 
DODGE (#ti/ TRUCKS 


DIVISIONS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


fear is voiced that postwar ve- 
hicles will be so designed and 
powered that continuation of the 
present horsepower basis of reg- 
istration will substantially reducé 
the state’s revenues from that 
source.” a 

“The report and bill,’ he con- 
tinued, “represent a well-considered 
effort of a thoroughly competent 
group who have worked long and 
diligently, without any compen- 
sation, to bring clarity to the law 
in this most important field, which 
so thoroughly affects not only the 
lives and conveniences of all our 
people, but constitutes as well an 
important part of the state’s 
revenues.” 

Pointing out that the existing 
motor vehicle law in Maryland 
“had its birth with the automo- 
bile and has grown by amend- 
ments, but has never been re- 
modeled,” the commission’s re- 
port added “it is only natural 
that such growth has resulted 
in a conglamorate mass of 
statutes that have little resemb- 
lance to a model law, retaining 
very many now outmoded pro- 
visions and which omit many 
desirable features that have 
proven highly advantageous in 
other jurisdictions.” 

Important features of the pro- 
posed bill modernizing the state’s 
automotive laws were listed by 
Gov. O’Conor as including the fol- 
lowing: 

The department of motor ve- 
hicles would be given power to 
summon witnesses on behalf of ar 
party interested. 

During any period of emergency, 
the department may, with approval 
of the governor, adopt and issue 
such other means of registration 
and identification as the depart- 
ment may deem sufficient. This 
would dispense with the present’ 
mandatory provisions for annual 
change of plates and colors. 

Require all police and other 
peace officers to report all stolen 
and recovered vehicles to the de 
partment, thus’ establishing a 
central bureau for the handling of 
problems arising from the theft of 
motor vehicles. Also, it would pro- 

| hibit the transfer of the registra- 

| tion of stolen vehicles. 

| For public safety, additional 
requirements are set forth for 
drivers of school buses and com- 
mon carriers, &8 matter in which 
the existing laws are entirely 
silent. 

To protect the public agains 
losses by financially irresponsible 
minors, certain obligations are laid 
upon parents or employers who de 
sire persons between 16 and 18 
years of age to operate motor ve- 
hicles. Such minors would be re- 
quired to have their applications 
for an operator’s license signed 
and vertified by parents, guardians 
or employers. The acts of such 
minors while driving would be 
imputed to persons signing the 
applications. 


lf, Rate to Men 


In Service 


O MANY have asked 

to have AUTOMOTIVE 
NEws mailed to men now 
in service who want to 
keep in step with what is 
happening in this Industry 
that we have decided to 
offer yearly subscriptions, 
(mailed anywhere) at just 
half our regular subscrip- 
tion price or two dollars 
($2) each. If you desire, 
we'll send a Xmas ‘card, 
with your name as donor. 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
DETROIT 
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Flexible ... at 70° below 


HERE are very few rubber-like ma- 

terials that retain their flexibility 
at 70° below zero. One of them is 
Thiokol* synthetic rubber. In fact, 
“Thiokol’’ stocks have been com- 
pounded that remain flexible at tem- 
peratures as low as minus 85° F. And 
our research laboratory expects to de- 
velop stocks that will be flexible at 
temperatures as low as minus 100° F. 


The Thiokol Corporation labora- 
tories have amassed much interesting 
test data on synthetic rubber at very 
low temperatures. This, added to a 
wealth of information on Thiokol’s 
oil-proofness, flexibility, durability 
and resistance to gases under pressure, 
puts Thiokol Corporation in a unique 
position to help you with your war- 
product problems. 


For complete technical data, write: 
Thiokol Corporation, Trenton, New Jersey 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
“America’s First” 


1 
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*Thiokol Corporation trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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States’ Council 


Will Discuss 


Trade Barriers 


BALTIMORE.—State trade bar- 
riers and numerous other state 
legislative subjects of automotive 
industry interest will be brought 
up during the general assembly of 
the Council of State Governments, 
to be held Jan. 24-26. 

Declaring that the event would 
be “the most important general 
assembly of the council ever held,” 
Maryland’s Gov. O’Conor, council 
president, said he expects an at- 
tendance of approximately 500 rep- 
resentatives of the various states— 
governors, legislators, attorneys 
general, secretaries of state, finance 
officers, civilian defense officials 
and members of interstate co- 
operation commissions. 

“Attention of the delegates to 
the meeting will be focused alto- 
gether on matters dealing with the 
war,” Gov. O’Conor announced, 
“And particularly on those phases 
of the war effort affecting civilian 
and economic problems of stabiliza- 
tion, manpower, production, ration- 
ing, transportation, and state legis- 
lation to facilitate participation in 
the war effort.” 


Cuba Sets Formula 


For Blended Gas 

WASHINGTON.—The formu- 
la to be used in Cuba for the 
preparation of a blended domes- 
tic motor fuel has been officially 
established at 65 percent alcohol, 
30 percent gasoline or Cuban 
natural naptha, four percent 
tractorine and one percent gas 
oil, according to the U. S. de- 
partment of commerce, 

A ceiling price of 39% cents 
a gallon to filling station opera- 
tors and 48 cents to the public 
has been fixed by official decree. 
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gz | Auto Bills Plentiful 


| No Shortage Expected -* 
meat In ’43 Law Mill ~ 


HAND-BUILT TANKS 
Detroit Ordnance School. More 
maintenance and repair here by 
together. 


Twelve soldier-students require only eig 


made ae ns cee in the Chrysler-directed 
an 
actually 


soldiers are now learning tank 
oe General Sherman Tanks 
t days to assemble a tank. 


Parts and sub-assemblies for these tanks are made in Chrysler Corp. plants. 


The school is one of several such schools operating 


in the Detroit area 


under the direction of the Tank-Automotive Center. 


Keep State Labor Laws, U.S. Urges 


WASHINGTON.—The War, 
Navy and Labor departments, War 
Production Board, War Manpower 
Commission, Maritime Commission 
and Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion all have advised against 
blanket suspension of state labor 
laws. 

Because of the effective use of 
power to grant variations to meet 
war emergencies they reported 
that state labor standards on hours 
and working conditions have not 
interfered with war production 
since the War, Navy and Labor 
departments recommended on Jan. 
27, 1942, that state labor laws and 
regulations should be preserved 
unless there was a definite show- 
ing of emergency needs. 

The seven federal agencies in a 


This auxiliary transmission was originally 
designed and built by Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Company when the trucking industry 
was in its infancy, 22 years ago! Spicer has 
made many refinements in the design but 
basically it's the same today as the original 
including Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
which have always been an intrinsic part 
of it! And here is a significant parallel 
—the Timken Bearing has undergone many 
refinements in these 22 years but basically 
the ones bought and installed in the today's 


Spicer auxiliary transmission are the same as 
the ones installed in the pilot unit 22 years 
ago. Basically sound, the products of these 
two companies through refinements have 
kept pace with a fast moving industry. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
OHIO 


COMPANY, CANTON, 


statement prepared for state labor 
commissioners pointed out that, 
under this approved policy, tem- 
porary modification of certain la- 
bor standards has been permitted 
under proper safeguards and at 
the same time maximum long-time 
production has been aided by pre- 
serving laws regulating hours of 
work and establishing safe work- 
ing conditions. 


C & A’s Profit 

Collins & Aikman Corp. and_ sub- 
sidiary (excluding Canadian subsidi- 
ary) reports a net profit, after federal 
and state income taxes, of $87,331 for 
the nine months ended Nov. 28. For 
the first six months of the current 
fiscal year, the company reported a 
net loss of $282,396. Statement for the 
nine months ended Nov. i 
showed a net profit of $1,463,707. 


Usually used to give bet- 
ter traction by having ra- 
tios available to meet each 
condition, auxiliary trans- 
missions naturally have 
extremely high gear loads 
and consequently heavy 
bearing loads. Here’s why 
Spicer selected Timken 
Bearings and why bearing 
performance in their units 
has been so dependable. 


‘HELP ASSURE VICTORY 


Buy War Bonds. Conserve 
Rubber. 
necessary Travel. Use the 
Telephone Only When Im- 
portant. Salvage All Scrap 
and Waste Material. 


Eliminate Un- 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Corresponuent 
NEW YORK.—Despite shortages 
of most everything else, indications 
point to a plentiful supply of bills 
of automotive interest, both favor- 
able and adverse, during the heavy 
season of state legislative activity 
this year, when 44 state lawmills 
are scheduled to meet in regular 
session and others may be called 
into special session. 


Measures proposing reduction in 
automotive tax rates are certain 
to appear in a number of states, 
but varying local conditions make 
it difficult to forecast any definite 
general fate for such bills. 

Reduction proponents will con- 
tend that with highway construc- 
tion stringently curbed by riori- 
ties, tax rates should be cut to 
give motorists relief from increased 
federal levies. In states where 
automotive tax revenues previously 
have been diverted to unemploy- 
ment relief financing, there will be 
the further argument that unem- 
ployment no longer exists as a 
major problem and, therefore, the 
taxes should be cut. 

On the other hand, legislators 
in many instances will cite un- 
certainty as to the full effect of 
rationing and other wartime 
measures on automotive tax 
yields as justification for retain- 
ing rates at their present levels. 
The extent to which reduced 
yields and highway construction 
curtailment will tend to offset 
each other from the revenue 
viewpoint will vary greatly in 
different states, thus leaving little 
basis for predicting any general 
prospect for tax cuts. It has been 
suggested that in some instances 
state gasoline revenues might 
shrink to such an extent that 
diversion of general revenues 
might be necessary to meet high- 
way maintenance needs, 

Even in states where it becomes 
apparent there will be a surplus of 
highway funds, there is no cer- 
tainty tax reduction proponents 
will be successful. It will be advo- 
cated in some cases that the sur- 
plus be used for debt reduction, 
while in others there will be pro- 
posals for building up huge funds 
to finance expanded postwar road 
construction programs. 

Tax Increases Threaten 

Automotive tax rate increase 
proposals also are expected in 
many states, although the cur- 
rently heavy wartime woes of the 
motorist will make legislators leary 
of incurring their wrath. Three 
states this year passed legislation 
levying taxes on out-of-state gaso- 
line purchases and this type of 
measure may make further head- 
way during the coming. sessions. 
Numerous bills proposing registra- 
tion law changes also are antici- 
pated, with the likelihood that 
some tax increases will threaten 
from this source. 

A new truck weight tax is slated 
for consideration in Indiana, and 
other added truck tax burdens are 
likely to be proposed elsewhere. 
Rationing-shrunk gasoline tax 
yields will probably lead to pro- 
posals for increased rates in some 
states. 

Besides direct automotive tax 
measures, there will be numerous 
general tax bills of indirect 
significance to the industry. 
While many states have been 
building up sizeable general fund 
surpluses from swollen general 
tax yields, the situation is ex- 
pected to become increasingly 
less favorable and a search for 
new revenue sources already is 
underway in some states. 

Louisiana this year enacted a 

new one percent sales and use 
tax as a “war emergency” measure, 
and other states may be added to 
the sales tax list next year as war 
restrictions and increased federal 
taxes combine to make the state 
revenue picture less bright. Sales 
tax rumblings already have been 
heard in Delaware and Massachu- 
setts, with such proposals likely 
to be advanced elsewhere. While 
the sales tax is regarded as the 
most likely to be sought by new 
revenue proponents, other forms of 
added state tax burdens may also 
become live issues. 


In New Jersey, for example, 
Gov. Charles Edison has propos 
a comprehensive revision of 
state’s personal property tax laws 
which would have far-reachi 
affect on all business as well a 
individuals. 

Picture Not All Dark 

The general tax picture in the 
states is not all on the dark sidg 
The situation varies greatly” 
different states and the prospect 
for reductions is favorable in so 
An income tax repeal movement'Ts 
underway in Kentucky, and pres- 
sure for lower general taxes 
be strong in other instances. 
further shrinkage in state chain 
store taxes is regarded as like 
The trend away from punitive state 
taxes against chain merchandising 
was confirmed by Utah’s ove 
whelming repudiation of such a 
measure at the November electigg 
this year. : 

Closely linked to the tax situa 
tion will be the course of the hig 
way fund diversion battle, wi 
as in the past, will continue i 
many legislatures. As heretofo 
highway users will center 1 
offensive on efforts to obtain statg 
constitutional amendments outla 
ing the misuse of automotive tax 
revenues. The number of statg 
already having such amendmer 
was increased to 14 when the vot- 
ers of three states—Iowa, Oreg 
and West Virginia—approved o 
version ban measures at the re- 
cent November election. 

The diversion ban amendment 
were carried in these additiong 
states in support of the argumeé 
that reduced highway revenues re- 
sulting from wartime restrictions 
on motor vehicle use make it mo 
important than ever to protect 
highway funds from misuse. 

Consider Other Points 

This recent expansion in the 
number of states banning dive 
sion through their basic law, té 
gether with the virtual disappear- 
ance of depression-born facto 


which stimulated much of the 


past diversions, would seem ta 
present a favorable outlook on 
1943 diversion front. There are 
other points to be considered, ho 
ever, which may change the p 
ture in a number of states. 
instances where wartime cu 
ment of highway constructiO? 
leaves sizeable surplus highway 
funds available for disposal els 
where, the incentive for diversion 
will be great. This will be particu- 
larly true where general reven 
may have declined. 


Highway transportation barriegg 
loom as one of the most significa 
issues on the 1943 state legislative 
front. While progress was madeg 
the past year toward the elimin® 
tion of such trade barriers, the 
action in most instances was 
fected under emergency powers 
and will be only temporary unless 
made permanent by the 1943 sd 
sions. Wartime needs have served 
to focus public attention on the 
stupidity of barrier laws and 
prospect for their permanent re- 
moval is brighter than ever beforg 
but there is no indication as 
that the forces responsible for 
their creation are willing to 
them go without a fight. 


Recent developments in Wash- 
ington, such as the proposal 
limit truck mileage, plainly show 
that anti-truck interests are con; 
tinuing their activities despit 
the war and that highway users 
will have to be on their guard 
during the coming state legis 
tive sessions to prevent the erec- 
tion of new barriers under th 
false name of rubber conserv 
=~ and in the guise of patriot- 
sm, 


Compulsory motor vehicle in- 
spection laws will trend toward 
relaxation rather than expansio 
Although a majority of states al- 
ready having such laws have ing 
cated their intention of continuir 
annual or semi-annual inspections,. 
other indications point toward 
laxation of requirements, 

Interests which have long. 
sought more stringent control 4 
billboard advertising will again 
be active in many states next. 
year. 


In 






















































































With Tax Yields Declining: 


Road Fund 


Diversion 


Now Indefensible 


NEW YORK.—“With automotive 
tax yields declining under the in- 
fluence of wartime restrictions, 
any diversion of state highway 
funds will be indefensible,” it is 
asserted here by the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee, 
which also forsees the need for 
other adjustments in the use of 
such revenues by the states. 

Special state highway-user tax 
receipts distributed for various 
purposes in 1941 reached a new 
high of $1,452,011,000, the commit- 
tee notes. This amount was ap- 
proximately 10 percent greater 
than that distributed in 1940, and 
was made possible through ex- 
panded yields realized from state 
automobile levies for the period. 

Of total receipts, motor fuel 
taxes accounted for roughly two- 
thirds, the remainder being sup- 
plied by motor vehicle registration 
and motor carrier fees. 

Comparison of the allocation of 
the 1941 funds as between different 
purposes showed little change from 
the preceding year insofar as na- 
tional averages are concerned, the 
committee points out, despite the 
increase in the total amount of 
funds distributed. The proportion 
of funds used for collection and ad- 
ministration continued at approxi- 
mately the same ratio as in previ- 
ous years. 


Distribution for non-highway 
purposes and local roads and 
streets, although greater in dollar 
volume in 1941, remained identical 
with 1940 on a percentage basis. 
Debt service, however, required a 
slightly smaller share of special 
highway purposes. 

Turning from the national aver- 
age to the practice of individual 
states, the committee finds that 
wide variations in apportionment 
of special highway user tax re- 
ceipts are apparent. Expenditures 
for collection and administration 
of these taxes run from less than 
one percent in West Virginia to 
almost 10 percent in Kansas. 
Funds allocated for construction, 
maintenance, and administration 
on state highways were but 15.4 
percent of total distribution in 
New York and as great as 92.1 
percent in Virginia. 

Of the 30 states which allocated 
more than 5 percent of their rev- 
enues to highway debt, inclusive 
of local debt charges, Arkansas 
tops the list with 52.6 percent, and 


Synthetic Output 
Seen 300,000 
Tons in 1943 


AKRON.—U. S. production of all 
types of synthetic rubber in 1942 
totaled about 30,000 tons and will 
be over 300,000 tons in 1943, accord- 
ing to W. S. Richardson, general 
manager of the industrial products 
division of B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Synthetic rubber, made in Gov- 
ernment-financed plants, is cur- 
rently being sold to rubber manu- 
facturers and used to _ replace 
natural rubber in a number of 
articles, Richardson said. 


Heavy Truck 
Output Cut 


WASHINGTON. — The number 
of heavy trucks that may be manu- 
factured for civilian use within the 
period Aug. 1, 1942, to March 31, 
1943, was cut down from 4,000 to 
3,580 under terms of supplementary 
limitation order L-1-h, as amended 
last week by the WPB director 
for operations. 

The amended order also revises 
the production schedule of certain 
specified manufacturers named in 
the original order. Due to the de- 
mand for their facilities in direct 
war production, some of the manu- 
facturers named are unable to pro- 
duce the number of heavy trucks 
originally assigned to them. 


35 Cars Burn 


ERIE, Pa.—Fire swept torough the 
Robert Y. Burns automobile dealership 
here, causing damage estimated at 
$155,000. Damage included about 35 
new cars stored on the second floor of 
the building. 





20 other states were above the na- 
tional average. In 1941 six states 
made no distribution for local 
roads and states. Local sharing 
and grants from state highway 
user taxes constituted from neglig- 
ible amounts of about one percent 
in Missouri, Rhode Island and Vir- 
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ginia to about half of total re- 
ceipts in Massachusetts, Michigan 
and Mississippi. 

Appreciable diversion of highway 
user taxes to non-highway purposes 
occurred in 27 states, being more 
than one-fourth of total receipts 
in Delaware, Florida, Louisiana 
and Wisconsin, and more than half 
the total receipts of New York and 
Rhode Island. 


It’s Maj. Senefeld 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Capt. Arnold J. 
Senefeld, stationed with the U. S. 
Army Air Forces in the Middle East. 
has been promoted to major. Before 
or the Army, he had been con- 
— with Hickman Oldsmobile, Inc., 
ere 


Truck Freight 


Volume Takes 
Seasonal Drop 


WASHINGTON.—Following nor- 
mal seasonal trends, the volume of 
freight transported by motor car- 
riers in November dropped 6.2 per- 
cent under the _ record-breaking 
volume moved in October, but held 
23.1 percent over November, 1941, 
according to American Trucking 
Assns. 

Motor carriers of petroleum, 
working full blast to help relieve 
areas hit by shortages of gasoline 
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and fuel oil, were the only class 
to show an increase in November 
as compared with October. 


200 British Buses Now 


Using Producer Gas 

LONDON.—(UTPS).—By Air— 
More than 200 passenger service 
vehicles are now operating On pro- 
ducer gas. Nearly 40 London buses 
have been converted and over 100 
of the Tilling vehicles operating in 
the South and Midlands have been 
fitted with the new plant. 

An official of the Transport 
Ministry said: “By June we hope 
to have 3,000 public service and 
7,000 goods vehicles equipped.” 








VEARS\\OF PRIORITY 


Thanks to many readers of Automotive News, the 
Times-Star carried nearly 1,000,000 more lines of display 
1942 than the other evening paper... 
2,500,000 more lines than the morning paper... and 3,000,000 
more lines than the Sunday paper, to complete 35 consecutive 


advertising during 


years of leadership. 


As Cinecinnati’s oldest and largest daily, the Times-Star 
feels deeply its responsibility as the advertiser’s basic selling 
medium in this more important than ever $350,000,000 market. 
In the new year just beginning we rededicate our efforts to 
deserving once again these vital selling responsibilities. 


CINCINNATI 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 





1g TIMES: 


STAR 


Owners and Operators of Radio Station WKRC 


NEW YORK: Martin L. Morsh, 60 East 42nd St. ¢ CHICAGO: Fred D. Burns, 333 N. Michigan ¢ FAR WEST: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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‘Produces More’n It Uses’— 


W. Va. Protests Its Inclusion 
In Short Gas Ration Area 


Special to Automotive News 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Backed| 
by figures showing that the State | 


of West Virginia exported 4,400,000 
gallons of gasoline to Western 
states in a single month, the 
Charleston chamber of commerce 
has taken direct issue with the 
premise that the Mountain State 
should be included in the shortened 
gasoline rationing area because it 
consumes more motor fuel than it 
produces. 

Managing Director Charles E. 
Hodges, in a letter to Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L, Ickes and 
to OPA Director Leon Henderson, 
declared: 

“We have the anomalous situa- 
tion of West Virginia being sub- 
rationed for gasoline conservation 
to benefit other states to the West 
that are still normally rationed in 
gasoline for rubber conservation. 
Could anything be more unjust?” 

Hodges cited figures just com- 
piled by the state tax commission- 
er’s office and which, he said, had 


never before been put together, 
showing that gasoline production 
in West Virginia for the first 10 
months of the year totaled 178,407,- 
310 gallons, while consumption 
amounted to 169,690,000 gallons. 

Hodges added that reports of the 
tax commissioner’s office showed 
that during October the state ex- 
ported 1,400,000 gallons of gasoline 
to Ohio, Kentucky, and 1,600,000 
gallons to Michigan, Indiana and 
other Western states. 


He referred to Ickes’ statement 
that the 47 Western counties of 
West Virginia were placed in the 
Atlantic Seaboard rationing area 
Dec. 1, because the state consumed 
more gasoline than it produced, 
and asserted: 

“We believe the discrepancy be- 
tween the production figures issued 
by the coordinator (Ickes) and 
those reported from the office of 
the West Virginia State tax com- 
missioner arises from the use by 
the coordinator of daily reports of 


As LONG as we live, we'll never forget the day our Pro- 
motion Man came in, sat down and told us the truth about 


ourselves. 


He looked us straight in the eye when he said it. 


“This newspaper is an exasperating newspaper,” he said. 
“I hate to admit it, but we’re the most exasperating thing in 


American newsprint today! 


Honestly, 


<7/4 look. 


ron 


“Yes. exasperating.” he repeated. 
M. Clark people have given us a complete ex- 
amination. 


We're exasperating clear through.” 


we didn’t know which way to 


“Exasperating?” we stammered. “But Mr. 
” 


“The L. 


They've interviewed thousands of 


our readers. They’ve been over us as thoroughly as they went 


over 22 other newspapers all over the country. 
We're really exasperating! 


worse than any of ’em. 


And we're 


Why, do 


you know what kind of paper we are?” 


We blushed. 


“What kind.” we asked limply. 


“The kind that keeps people from playing 
bridge on trains, or hashing over the neigh- 
“The kind that causes strong 


bors,” he said. 


We hung our head. 


ts 
¢ F S : 


men to snub their friends in the subway and 


bump pedestrians along 
kind...” 


“Wait!” we gasped. 


the sidewalk. The 


“The kind that’s always making a reader trip over a columnist 


and fall smack into an advertisement, so it hurts. 


encase 


Eee 


we begged. 


And that’s 


“The kind that worms its way into a reader’s subconsciou- 
and makes him babble in his sleep about soap and _ shees. 


Lippmann and Libya, cosmetics and cigarettes - 
up screaming and rushes out to a store. 
Just plain exasperating.” 


kind. 


We just sat there and stared at him. 


= “But that’s awful,” we said. “Isn’t there some. 
thing we can do about it?” 


till he wakes 
That 


“Look at our ‘Reader Traffic,” he went on, 


ignoring us. 


“It’s the best And our 


yet. 


‘Observation per 100 Lines of Advertising’—that tops anything 
the Clark Studies have found in any other newspaper in the 


country. 
about it!” 


We’re the champs there! 


Undeniably! No question 


refiners to the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

“These probably do not include 
gallonage on the manufacture of 
natural gasoline (gasoline manu- 
factured from natural gas) and 
gallonage blended from the con- 
densate (low grade naptha) found 
in high pressure gas wells of the 
Oriskany sand.” 

Eight Eastern Panhandle coun- 
ties have been in the Eastern ra- 
tioning area from the first, but the 
replacing of the 47 Western coun- 
ties in that section has brought 
numerous protests, among them 
representations from the State 
OPA Director Carl Frasure to the 
regional offices in Cleveland and 
in Washington. 

No indication of lessening of the 
orders, which makes West Virginia 
rationing coupons worth three gal- 
lons, instead of four, has been 
seen to date. 


Scrap Emblems Set 

WASHINGTON.—Employes in auto- 
mobile graveyards and scrap dealers’ 
yards will be eligible for lapel button 
emblems issued by the War Production 
Board for excellency in roducing 
scrap, according to Merrill Stubbs, 
chief of the Scrap Processors Branch 
for the Conservation Division. These 
button emblems will be awarded to 
employees of wreckers and dealers who 
have received or who will receive the 
Scrap Producer Banner. 


55 Million Jobs Needed— 


Business Men Start 
Postwar Planning 


Special to Automotive News 
NEW. YORK.—With automotive 
industry representatives participat- 
ing prominently, American business 
men have com- 
pleted the basic 
organization of 
their own post- 
war planning 
group, the Com- 
mittee for Eco- 
nomic Develop- 
ment, which is 
tackling the task 
of assuring a sat- 
isfactory level of 
employment after 
Paul Hoffman the war and is 
working on the 
premise that America must be pre- 
pared to provide approximately 
55,000,000 jobs—9,000,000 more than 
in 1940—as soon as possible after 
hostilities cease. 


Assisted by the nation’s leading 
economists and actively supported 


We eyed him suspiciously. 


“Perhaps you'd better get down to details,” 


we said. 


“It’s simple enough.” our Promotion Man said. 


“ *Reader 


Traffic’ ‘on advertising pages only) means the number of men 
and women readers interviewed who remembered having seen 


those pages. 
all. 


“Wait!” we cried. 


More of them were compelled to see ours, that’s 
Now, ‘Observation per 100 Lines’ .. . 


” 


But he wasn’t listening. 


“Observation per 100 Lines,” he continued, 
“is the number of men and women interviewed 
who remembered particular advertisements on 
those pages. We had more of those, too. That's 


. , 7% 
serious. 


“Serious?” we said. 


He smiled. 


“Certainly.” he said. 


We make more readers read our paper—really read it! 
make ’em spend more time reading. 
Why, we even make ’em 
We're just about the worst offender in this 
And I eall it pretty exasperating. 


Let ’em rush through? No, sir! 
read the ads! 
respect. 
Don’t you?” 


“That’s where we’re exasperating. 


We 


We make ’em see more. 


We stared at him, realization dawning. 


Our Promotion Man got up, the 156-page 
Clark report under his arm, and a wild look 


in his eye. 
at Us. 


At the door he turned and smiled 
It was an exasperating smile. 


How well read is it? What pages are read most? 


How many men and women actually read those pages? 


Do right-hand pages get more readership than 


lefts? 


How’s the Reader Traffic from first page to 


last? 


To answer these and scores of other ques- 


tions, L. M. Clark, 


Ine., since 1939 has sur- 


veyed readers of 23 leading newspapers across 
the country. What L. M. Clark, Inc. found out 
about The Boston Globe—and comparisons with similar find- 
ings for 22 other American newspapers—is presented in a 
booklet, “Confessions of America’s Most Exasperating News- 


paper.” 


May we send you a copy? 


Che Boston Globe 


MORNING « EVENING « 


SUNDAY 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 
New York ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co. 
Chicago * Detroit * St. Louis 


by every federal agency concerned 
with postwar economic problems, 
the committee is functioning under 
chairmanship of Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., who 
outlined the committee’s program 
and announced personnel of several 
of its subcommittees. The board of 
trustees is composed of men chosen 
from all 12 Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts and from small business &s 
well as large. 

To reach the committee’s em- 
ployment objective, Hoffman said, 
the nation must produce and sell 
an annual output worth between 
$135,000,000,000 and $150,000,000,000, 
or 35 to 50 percent more than in 
1940, when the national] income was 
approximately $100,000,000,000. 

Asserting that American business 
must plan for an unprecedented 
postwar acceleration of its output 
of peacetime products, Hoffman 
declared: 

“Only if a substantial majority 
of American business men begin 
to make their postwar plans now, 
and, provided an environment 
favorable to business enterprise 
prevails, can these objectives be 
reached and new jobs created in 
sufficient numbers, The war has 
had and will continue to get 
triple-A priorities, but the job of 
winning the peace need not be 
neglected and, for business, that 
means planning to create jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, and 
war workers.” 

Establishment of the committee 
originated several months ago 
when Secretary of Commerce Jesse 

H. Jones called together a group of 
business men, including represen- 
tatives of the nation’s greatest 
business organizations. Jones sug- 
gested organization of a business 
group that would accept the re- 
sponsibility for assisting commerce 
and industry in meeting the prob- 
lems with which the nation’s econ- 
omy would be confronted when 
hostilities cease. Out of that pro- 
posal came the committee. 

The committee, however, is com- 
pletely independent, separately in- 
corporated and privately financed 
by business; its board is self-per- 
petuating and elects its own suc- 
cessors, Hoffman pointed out that 
it has, though, the active support 
of every governmental] agency con- 
cerned with problems of postwar 
economy. 

Carroll L. Wilson has taken leave 
of absence from his post as direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Com- 
merce Department, to serve as the 
organization’s executive secretary. 

It was announced the com- 
mittee will undertake two major 
types of effort: Research on basic 
problems of the postwar econ- 
omy, and stimulation of local 
business groups in every com- 
munity to begin canvassing their 
individual postwar possibilities 
now. Local chairmen have been 
appointed and committees affili- 
ated with the Committee for 
Economic Development are now 
functioning in three test com- 
munities—Peoria, Ill; Reading, 
Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va, Based 
on experience in these three 
cities, plans will be developed for 
the national program. 


Among those serving on the 
committee’s board of trustees are 
Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co.; Charles R. 
Hook, president, American Rolling 
Mill Co., and Charles F, Kettering, 
vice-president, General Motors 
Corp., William L. Batt, president, 
SKF Industries, is a member of the 
committee’s research committee. 
Pyke Johnson, president, Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation, is vice- 
chairman of the field development 
industrial advisory board. C. Scott 
Fletcher, sales manager, Stude- 
baker Corp., is on leave of absence 
to serve as director for the field 
development division of the com- 
mittee. 
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Two Ideas 


Homey Quirk 


By 
Jack Weed 


Paces ns work by appointment” 
and “segregation of highly 
technical work from that which 
can be done by green mechanics,” 
are service promotion programs 
now being pushed by two General 
divisions to aid their 
dealers keep customer labor sales 
at high peak despite loss of me- 
chanics and increase of service 
business. Now is the time when 
the dealer needs aid of this type 

e most, and these two divisions 
can be given the appreciative nod 
for digging below the surface to 
give their dealers aid in the things 
that make hay for the dealer when 
the business skies are cloudy. 

* + 

H. A. TREVELLYAN, general 

sales manager of Oldsmobile, is 


Wsaid to be responsible for Oldsmo- 


bile’s “service by appointment” 
program. Every one of us has ex- 
perienced the kind of annoyance 
that comes when we drive into a 
service station to have some work 
done and are greeted with the 
brushoff: “Sorry sir, we're all 


@filled up for today. Just can’t do a 


thing for you. Better luck next 
time.” That “better luck next time” 


drives a goodly percentage of us to 
some other dealer or service shop 
-, —usually in a huff. 


Trevellyan solves this for Olds 


- dealers by furnishing them with an 
saappointment calendar on which 


he service manager or salesman 
dates you up like the barber in 
our office building, after explain- 
ng that every man in the shop is 
busy and that they want to serve 


wthe customer. When can he come 


back most  conveniently—they’ll 
have a mechanic open for him. A 


s@suggestion is also made that the 


service manager verify tomorrow’s 
appointments by phone to jog the 
ustomer’s memory. Good goodwill 
building—that. 
*x * * 
VERN MURRAY, sales manager 
(See BACKSHOP, Page 21, Col. 1) 


This Section’s 
Highspots 


Women Mechanics; two 
stories on how factories 
are training women to do 
service shop work. See 
pages 18-19-22. 

Holding Mechanics; West 
Coast dealer tells how he 
holds mechanics and keeps 
them satisfied. See page 8. 

Prevent Burned Valves; 
service engineer tells how 
to prevent valve burning 
by grinding to new angle. 
See page 19. 

New Products; many new 
items for resale and shop 
use, as well as new man- 
uals and catalogues. See 
page 20. 
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Battery Output 
Quota Boosted 
10% for 1943 


WPB Allows Increase 
To Meet Demand As 
Cars Grow Older 


WASHINGTON.—To pro- 
vide an adequate supply of 
electric storage batteries for 
replacement in passenger 


cars, trucks, buses and other 
vehicles during 1943, the production 
quota for 1943 is established at 
100 percent of the number sold 
during 1941, under the terms of 
Limitation Order L-180 as amended, 
by director for operations, WPB. 

The production for the second 
half of 1942 (July 1 to Dec. 31) 
was 99 percent of the number of 
replacement batteries sold during 
the corresponding period in 1941. 
Increased production in 1943 will 
take care of the demand created 
by the greater number of cars over 
one year old now in registration 
due to the stoppage of new car 
production. 

The order as amended allots 
production of automotive replace- 
ment batteries by percentages 
for each calendar quarter of 1943 
to spread production and avoid 
seasonal peaks of employment. 
The quota for the first quarter is 
22% percent of the total 1941 
sales; second quarter: 22% per- 
cent; third quarter: 30 percent; 
and fourth quarter: 25 percent. 

Flexibility is provided by allow- 
ing the producer to increase his 
quota for a specific quarter by 
borrowing small percentages from 
the preceding or succeeding quar- 
ter. 

Inventory restrictions are also 
eased slightly for 1943 to offset 
seasonal sales trends. A 90-day 
supply of replacement batteries is 
permitted as against the 60-day 
supply allowed in 1942. 

A “90-day supply” is defined as 
the aggregate number of replace- 

(See BATTERIES, Page 21, Col. 5) 


Ruark Proposes 
New Merger Plan 
For MEWA, NSPA 


By Mel Adams 
Staff Correspondent 

CHICAGO.—In a surprise move, 
B. W. Ruark, general manager of 
Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Assn., last week made known that 
a new plan has been formulated 
for the merging of that wholly- 
jobber group with the National 
Standard Parts Assn., which con- 
tains both wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. 

The Ruark plan, which has the 
endorsement of the MEWA board 
and has been submitted to C. D. 
McKim, administrative head of 
NSPA, is being presented to the 
after-market industry in the form 
of a booklet. 

Ruark leaves open the question 
of what name the combined asso- 
ciation should take, but intimates 
that it would be different from the 
existing associations. 

Formulating of the plan re- 
calls that for years before join- 
ing NSPA, McKim was Ruark’s 
chief aid at MEWA. This phase 
of the situation leads those in 
the industry to believe that the 

(See MERGER, Page 22, Col. 5) 


War Changes To Make 
Dealer King Again 


LE practically everyone in the automotive indus- 

try readily admits that there will be an entirely 

new type of car design for postwar production, we seldom 

hear any discussion about the new type of dealer that 
must surely emerge from this war period. 


It is high time that automotive sales and business 
management heads give some serious thought and study 
to this problem, for now is the time to get factory 
thinking in line with dealer experience. Dealers, who 
come through the present period until peace, will view 
their re-entry into the vehicle sales picture, with an 
entirely new business slant. 


Having had a year or more of net profits from their 
service operation, it is believed by those who live close 
to the dealer body that they will never again let this 
important phase of their business be so dominated by 
new car preparation and used car reconditioning that 
they overlook the lasting value of a steady, profitable 
service customer. 


Thousands of dealers, having found that they can 
buy used cars on the open market, recondition them and 
sell them at a net profit equal to, or larger, than their 
former net profit on new cars after the washout, will 
not be as willing to make exorbitant allowances just 
to move a vehicle to please the district traveler. 


Accounting systems that don’t give the dealer a true 
picture of his business are also heading into an overhaul. 
Dealers operating under today’s conditions aren’t as much 
interested in knowing the gross profit on a deal as they 
are in knowing the net that they have left after the 
washout or after all expenses plus overhead are deducted. 


Dealer operations have been due for a streamlining 
for a number of years, and smart dealers are gradually 
doing this job for themselves. 


Jobbers and manufacturers of replacement parts 
who don’t utilize this period to build their goodwill 
fences with the dealer body are sure to have a sad 
awakening shortly after automotive vehicles are again 
permitted to move freely. The enforced streamlining of 
their business, as well as the increased technical knowl- 
edge needed to service the postwar cars, will make 
the dealer king again, not only in the new-car field, 
but likewise in the service field. 


kkk 


Re Used Tires 


A MISUNDERSTANDING exists in many places as to 
a dealer’s right to sell recappable used tires. Ac- 
cording to OPA regulations, a dealer can only sell such 
a tire to a recapper—and he must get an OPA Form R-22 
from the recapper showing proof of sale. After that 
tire has been récapped, the dealer is permitted to buy 
the same tire back in exchange for a customer’s Grade 
Three certificate. 


‘Job Freezing’ 
Comes Too Late, 


Survey Reveals 


Work-Division Plan 
Offers Dealers Way 
To Hold Customers 


DETROIT. — The present 
acute shortage of experienced 
service mechanics is_ not 
something that has occurred 


all of a sudden; it has been 
growing for nearly a year and has 
been foreseen and studied in sev- 
eral quarters for months. 


But it wasn’t until the results of 
studies in the Eastern gasoline- 
rationed states came in_ that 
dealers and factory service man- 
agers began to realize that Ameri- 
ca does not have the available 
mechanics to carry on the normal 
service maintenance of cars and 
trucks and still take on the extra 
work required by tire inspections. 
As a result the industry began to 
try to find a way out of the pre- 
dicament. 


The first thought was naturally 
to get the War Manpower Com- 
mission to establish automotive 
mechanics as_ essential workers 
and to stop coercing these me- 
chanics to leave their service jobs 
and enter war industries. 


This is in process but from a 
survey just completed by General 
Motors Corp., the barn door has 
been closed too late. This survey, 
covering 2,299 dealers in the East- 
ern states, shows that in these 
service stations alone 11,805 me- 
chanics are needed to take care 
of the volume of work offered to- 
day and that only 7,645 mechanics 
are still employed in these shops 
to do the work. 


At least 4,160 mechanics will 
have to be found or trained by 
these dealers in order that their 
normal service work can be taken 
care of. This is 154 fewer me- 
chanics than these dealers have 
been able to employ to fill the gaps 
made by those who left from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 1 of last year. 


A total of 1,853 of the dealers 
surveyed reported that they had 
lost 20.1 percent of their help due 
to joining the armed forces, 54.7 
percent to war industries and 16.6 
quitting for other reasons. This 
adds up to a 91.5 percent skilled 
labor turnover in 10 months. This 
turnover would be considered high 
even with roustabouts on the docks 
who are considered about the most 
unstable labor that industry has 
to deal with. 


Fortunately while this terrific 
skilled mechanic loss was going 
(Continued on Page 22, Col. 1) 


Proving Dealer Mechanic Shortage 


MECHANICS NEEDED 


—Mechanics Employed—— 


No. of 
Dealers 
Surveyed 


2,299 


Decrease in 
Employment of 
Jan. to Nov. 


6,380 


Apr. 1, Nov. 1! 
1942 1942 


G.M. CORP. ... 14,025 9,149 7,645 


MECHANICS QUITTING 


Quit 
to Join 
Armed 
Forces 


1,809 


Monthly 
Average 
Employment 
Jan. to Nov. 


8,979 


Percent 
Joining 
Armed 
Forces 


20.1 


No. of 
Dealers 
Surveyed 


1,853 


Quit 
to Join 


G.M. CORP. .... 4,908 


Percent 


Decrease Jan. to Nov. 


45.5 


Percent 
Joining 
War Plants War Plants Reasons Other Reasons During Period 


54.7 


New 
Mechanics 
Employed 


Monthly 
Turnover 
as % of Av. 
Employment 


Mechanics °% of Men 

Needed to Needed 
Process Over Nov. f 
Work Employment 


4,314 11,805 54.4 


Quit for 
Other 


Percent 
Leaving for 


Total Percent 
Quitting 


1,495 16.6 91.5 
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Satisfied Employes 
A Big Factor 


By D. M. Trepp 
Staff Correspondent 

TACOMA, Wash. — Mueller-Har- 
kins and “Buick sales and service” 
have been synomonous for 26 years 
—the oldest dealership in southwest 
Washington handling the same mo- 
tor car exclusively through all that 
period, except for a few years 
interlude during the “depression” 
when Cadillacs, Pontiacs and La 
Salles also graced its floors. 

And as times change, R. A. 
Mueller, known in the trade as 
Rudy Mueller, let this AuTomoTive 
News correspondent into some ad- 
vance news; just as a quarter of 
a century ago it was “Buick sales 
and _ service,’ when the war is 


Motorists Bringing Cars 


‘Out of Hiding’ 

CHICAGO, — That motorists 
are beginning to bring their 
automobiles “out of hiding” as 
the shocks and fears of gaso- 
line rationing wear off, is indi- 
cated by a traffic survey con- 
ducted here under supervision of 
Leslie J. Sorenson, city traffic 
engineer. 

Results of the survey, an- 
nounced last week by Sorenson, 
showed that traffic was only 33 
percent less than normal, as 
compared with the 50 percent 
drop during the first two days 
of gasoline rationing. The count 
was made at nine key inter- 
sections of Chicago during the 
hours of 7 a.m. to 11 p.m., when 
the number of cars passing 
these points totaled 143,550 by 
comparison with the normal 
number of 213,000. 


over, it will be “airplane sales and 
service.” Here looms a third front! 

“It may be a little early to 
mention it now,” said Mueller, 
“but we are looking ahead, and 
have obtained distributorship of 
Ercoupe planes for individual 
use, for Washington, Oregon and 
Alaska. We own an airfield near 
the city limits, and will be ready 
to develop this new phase of 
dealer expansion, when the right 
time arrives.” 

The Mueller-Harkins airfield is 
not in operation now, On account 
of the war. It was established in 
the pioneer days of aviation. Now 
this will be turned to play its part 
in the development of personal 
plane-ownership in this country. 

Today, service is the major 
source of income. In this a good 
job is being done. Service is 
featured at all of the dealers with- 
in the Mueller-Harkins territory, 
which includes the Olympic Pen- 
insula, the navy city of Bremer- 
ton, and most of Southwest Wash- 
ington. Some of the dealers have 
their “war baby” of catering to 
gift buyers; most of them are very 
busy with service. 

Figures show that the dealers 
throughout this territory revel in 
good repair and_ service sales. 
There are nine dealers in the area. 
In Chehalis, the Severns Motor Co. 
has added a line of farming ma- 
chinery, since that town is in a 
farm section. The home and radio 
line is also a “second front” for 
them. 

J. C. Couse Motor Co., in the 
boom town of Bremerton, has 


BATTERY SERVICE 


Hoppe 


“I don’t get it... he says unless 
it’s cash he can’t charge tt’! 


demonstrated progress by recent 
completion of its new dealership 
home, 90 by 100 feet in dimension, 
and modernly equipped for service 
and repair work. Other dealers 
have been on the live list to push 
various departments, as new-car 
business has dwindled. 


What a change has resulted is 
indicated by Mueller-Harkins’ sale 
of 1,780 new Buicks in 1941 and 
this year having a total stock of 
only 100 new cars for all require- 
ments. 


Speaking on the basic factor in 
service and maintenance, Mueller 
said, personnel is most important. 
“Many of our employes have been 
with us many years,” he stated. 
“Our mechanics are capable and 
thus have their following. Our 
service salesman has been with us 
Over 20 years. He knows the cus- 
tomers and they know him. All 
this helps to bring them back.” 

Labor relations have been 
pretty well solved. They are han- 
dled so expertly that there has 
been no serious trouble for a 
period of years. 

“With other concerns in Ta- 
coma,” Mueller said, “we work 
through a_ clearing-house plan, 
called the industrial conference 
board. This represents us and la- 
bor representatives sit in to dis- 
cuss and iron out differences that 
may arise. The Tacoma dealer 
association has named a special 
committee to represent us. Con- 
tracts are made yearly with each 
of the three unions among which 
our employes are divided; team- 
sters, machinists and retail clerks. 


“An idea of the acute mechanic 
situation in Tacoma is shown by 
a recent survey which reports only 
100 journeymen auto mechanics 
compared to 300 a year ago. In 
view of this, we have kept man- 
power quite well, although we are 
shorthanded, and there is more 
work than we can handle.” 

Permitting the mechanics to 
make weekly wages comparable to 
what the war industries pay, and 
stressing that the job is not just 
for the “duration,” has helped re- 
tain a good staff. 


The dealer larbor charge is $3 
per hour, which is in line of the 
generally accepted 60-40 percent- 
age, when straight time of $1.20 
per hour prevails. But when it 
comes to overtime, the percentage 
is “out of line.” But under the 
conditions prevailing, reasonable 
overtime is necessary, to hold men 
in competition with the shipyards, 
for example. 


The 40-hour week is stepped 
up to 48 hours, the last eight at 
1% pay. The overtime is on week 
nights, two a week, and largely 
selected by the men, so as to 
please them. Of course consider- 
ation must be given to the jobs 
that must be done. Holidays are 
paid for, in lieu of vacations at 
pay. There is no work done on 
Saturdays or Sundays, which 
again is as the men prefer it. 
This labor arrangement makes 
for harmony and tends to hold 
good men on the job that other- 
wise might be weaned away by 
sugar-coated offerings elsewhere. 

Speaking of service and parts 
sales in 1942 compared to 1941, 
throughout the district served by 
Mueller-Harkins, the manager re- 
ported a 29 percent gain in cus- 
tomer labor hour sales, against a 
loss of 9 percent in parts sales. 
This proves the dealers are back- 
ing up the government’s wishes in 
repairing old parts when possible. 

Used car stocks are “pitiably 
low” at all situations in the terri- 
tory. This had been profitable most 
of the year, but scarcity of stock, 
which is likely to continue, can’t 
build volume. 

L. W. Harkins, co-founder of 
the firm a quarter of a century 
ago, retired from the active lists 
in 1931. Capt. John Mueller, now 
in the U. S. Army, left the firm 

last spring, after a long associa- 
tion as secretary-treasurer. 


It takes a wrong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


Girls a Success 4 


GIRL MECHANICS have proved so successful at the Chrysler Pittsburgh Co. 


that the factor 
the dish for Catherine Rihn, 
employed by the firm. 
a family of 11 children. 


RODNEY SCHLAG, 
mechanics, shows Mrs. 
make repairs on a propeller shaft. 


branch is hiring additional women. 


of Chrysler Pittsburgh Co., 
Frieda Boston, smallest of the seven girls, how to 


Motor analysis is just 


youngest of the seven apprentice mechanics 
Before taking this job she was housekeeper for 


one of the veteran 


EILLA LEMON, door attendant, gives the reception room of the Chrysler 


Pittsburgh Co.’s service station real 


“atmosphere” dressed in a striking 


uniform. Here she is taking charge of a customer’s car. 


Carter Heads 
Link-Belt Co. 


CHICAGO. — Link-Belt Co. an- 
nounce that William C. Carter, for 
14 years vice-president and for the 
Past year executive vice-president, 
has been elected president, effec- 
tive Dec. 31, to succeed Alfred 
Kauffmann, who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 


Carter joined Link-Belt in 1902 
as a draftsman. He has consecu- 
tively held the positions of engi- 
neering department supervisor, 
construction superintendent, plant 
superintendent, plant genera] man- 
ager, vice-president in charge of 
production. He has been executive 
vice-president in complete charge 
of company affairs since Kauff- 
mann’s illness, Kauffmann remains 
a member of the board. 


Dealers Go Over Top 


In War Chest Drive 

ST. LOUIS.—W. J. Rasmussen, 
president of the Big Four Chev- 
rolet Co. headed the Automotive 
division of the St. Louis. War 
Chest drive and is receiving con- 
gratulations on the record achieved. 


Rasmussen’s division had a $12,- 
000 quota and collected $13,285.18 


STEVE FERENCE, director of serv- 
ice for the Chrysler Pittsburgh Co., 
shows Mrs. Mary Scheib how to take 
off a wheel. Painstaking, intelligent 
instruction is contributing greatly to 
the success of women as apprentice 
mechanics in this concern’s service 
station. 


from 1,358 pledges. He was assisted 
by Moke Epstein, of Epstein Chev- 
rolet Co. and Lansing W. Thoms, 
of Thoms Pontiac, Inc. 

Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


SERVICE SECTION 


Chrysler Branch 
To Use More 


Girl Mechanics 


DETROIT.—Large-scale employ- 
ment of women as apprentice me- 
chanics is working out very satis« 
factorily at the Chrysler Pitts- 
burgh Co., factory branch of the 
Chrysler division, according to 
Stewart W. Munroe, general sales 
manager of that division. After 
two months’ experience, the man- 
agement is so well satisfied that 
Munroe believes the number of 
women mechanics will shortly be 
increased. 

“The Chrysler Pittsburgh Co. 18 
employing a total of 13 women in 
its service and parts department,” 
reports Munroe. “Seven of these 
are in the shop doing maintenance 
and repair work exclusively. One 
is acting as P. and L. cashier and 
alternating this task with working 
the counter in the retail parts 
store. One is the door attendant in 
the reception department of the 
service station. One is employed on 
the very busy lubrication racks, 
where she is handling all phases 
of that operation. One is the time- 
keeper in the service department. 
Two Negro women operate the 
wash rack. 


Stamina Is High 

“According to C. L. Nutter, presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Pittsburgh 
Co., and Stephen Ference, director 
of service, the plan is working out 
far beyond their most optimistic 
expectations. This applies to the 
women’s ability to absorb instruc- 
tion quickly, their real interest in 
their work, their stamina and free- 
dom from undue fatigue, their 
regularity and punctuality in at- 
tendance and their concentration 
while on the job. At the end of 
over a month of employment, the 
girls doing mechanical work had 
lost only a total of 1% days 
through illness or other unavoid- 
able causes, and none at all of 
their own volition. 

“About the first of November, 
Nutter decided that he would take 
the big plunge and try out some 
women on strictly maintenance and 
repair work. The success of his 
feminine workers in other branches 
of the service work had a lot to do 
with convincing him that this was 
completely practical. Accordingly, 
he advertised in the local papers 
for service mechanics, either men 
or women. Forty-five women 
answered this advertisement and 
only a couple of men. The women 
applicants ranged all the way from 
high school girls to gray-haired 
grandmothers. From the 45, Nut- 
ter and Ference selected seven for 
a trial. 

“Once the women were signed 
up, Ference evolved a good prac- 
tical plan for teaching them. He 
decided that he would have to 
start from scratch and accordingly 
took down a used car by part ex- 
plaining the function of each. This 
elementary training lasted about 
10 days. At the end of that time 
the girls were far enough advanced 
to be put on productive labor, 
under the close supervision of 
Ference himself and two me- 
chanics, R. E. ‘Whitey’ Everett, 
former superintendent of the body 
shop, and Rodney Schlag, former 
night foreman, both old-timers in 
the service business. 


Operations Performed 

The remarkable progress that 
these feminine mechanics have 
made is best shown by the follow- 
ing list of operations that they are 
doing regularly—under the super- 
vision of men operatives — after 
only five weeks of employment: 

Reline brakes, recondition wheel! 
and master cylinder, install rear 
axles and oil seals, repack U joints, 
remove and replace transmissions, 
remove and replace differential 
carrier, remove cylinder heads and 
valves, remove oil pan, remove 
piston assemblies, tune-up engine, 
repair distributors, clean out and 
adjust carburetor, replace wheel 
and axle bearings, reverse flush 
radiators and replace necesss 
hose, adjust steering gear. 

In addition to the jobs named, 
they remove generators, starters; 
batteries, etc., and do general dis- 
assembly and assembly work. Th 
plan enables the highly-skilled me 
chanics to concentrate on exacting 
repair and adjustment jobs, in- 
stead of merely using up their 
time preparing the several ve- 
hicle for their part of this work.” 
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ew Grinding Angle 


Stops Valve 


SCLEVELAND.—With valves and 
wankshafts becoming’ especially 
scarce in replacement parts stocks, 
% C. Riley, service parts engineer 
bt Thompson Products, Inc., offers 
some procedure tips that may help 

mM increased life and more effi- 
cient service from these important 

ctional engine parts. 

fin a paper delivered before motor 
transport maintenance groups at 

merous forts and camps, Riley 

ocates that the same care and 
precision be given the grinding of 
ssenger car and truck valves 
fat are given aircraft engine 
valves, and that considerable 
ppught should be given grinding 
Alves with the interference angle 
obtain better results. This air- 
haft procedure is especially advo- 
cated for grinding valves in heavy- 
duty truck engines. 

It is pointed out that, in com- 
mercial airline operation, it is 

pommon practice to get as high 

one million miles from a set 

of cylinder barrels before they 
sre in need of repair or replace- 
nfaent. In aircraft reconditioning, 
they discard the barrels after 
ey have worn to specific limits. 

@ average commercial truck 
operator would be glad to discard 
be entire truck if he could get 
fe same mileage from the cylin- 

Hers of his engine. 

Jt has always been the practice 
to recondition the engine block or 

aad when it is cold; precision 
Sfrations of refacing the seat or 
insert and grinding the face of the 

ve on a cold block or head. 
ut there is a decided tempera- 
ture change when the engine is 


to 


SAssembled and these parts again 

start to function. Then we are 
ping to unload approximately 
400 degrees F. at the exhaust 

valve. This terrific change in tem- 
ature causes expansion and 

must change the relationship be- 

tween the face of the valve and 
4} seat in the head or block. 


By grinding the valve face at the 
mdard angle and the seat in the 
ad or block with a 1 percent or 
1% percent different angle (see 
iMstration), a hairline contact is 
provided at the top of the seat. 
Any distortion caused by higher 
hkuperature or faulty cylinder head 
installation will soon be overcome 
by, spring pressure constantly pull- 
'g the valve down on the seat. 
The constant hammering should 
oxickly establish a 100 percent seat, 
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WHEN MECHANICS praise. the 
parts department, that’s news! And it 
ens every day at the Homer Toms 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac dealers in Cin- 


' einnati, where Mrs. Doris Burton has 


taZ-en over the parts passing. She took 
¢ the job when her husband, Harold 
M. Burton, service manager, joined the 
Marines. ‘‘She’s okay,’’ say the Toms’ 
nf hanics. 
r 


Burn 


valves will give better mileage and 
eliminate burnt valves caused by 
improper seating. i 

When reconditioning valves, and 
it is found that the valve guides 
are worn 50 percent excessive of 
standard, the valve guides should 
be renewed. Thus when the valve 
is checked with small internal 
gauges and a .003 stem clearance 
is found to be .0045, the valve guide 
should be replaced or these guides 
will be responsible for as much 
excessive oil consumption and 
fouled plugs as is caused by faulty 
cylinders and rings. 

Fully 50 percent of piston fail- 
ures, after renewal, are caused 
by uneven pressures used in in- 
stalling cylinder heads. Under 
present conditions, it is more im- 
portant than ever that the me- 
chanic used a tension wrench in 
drawing down the nuts on the 
head whenever an engine has 
been reconditioned. Uneven pres- 
sures applied cause warpage 
and misalignment. Heads should 
be drawn to an average of 75 
pounds—from 65 to 75 pounds on 
engines such as Chevrolet to 75 
to 80 pounds on Dodge. But all 
nuts on the same head should 
be drawn down at the same ten- 
sion, whatever that tension is. 

The other 50 percent of renewed 

piston failure is seen caused by 
improper fitting. The piston is one 
of the most important parts of an 
engine and should be fitted with 
great care if it is to operate in a 
satisfactory manner, If specifica- 
tions call for .003 skirt clearance, 
give it .003 and not .002. Do not 
rely on the transportation of mea- 
surements alone to arrive at the 
proper clearances. Use _ feeler 
gauges as indicated in the engine 
manuals. 

And above all, when grinding 
pistons from semi-finished stock, 
make sure that they are ground 
with the proper cam as specified 
by the manufacturer. 

Fitting pistons with feeler gauges 
and withdrawing them at specified 
pounds pull, is the safest and best 
system yet devised for getting ac- 
curate fit of pistons to bore. 

Other places where _ tension 
wrenches should be used for ac- 
curate and lasting engine recon- 
ditioning is in the drawing up of 
con rod bolts and main bearing 
bolts. Con rod tensions run from 
40 to 57%4 pounds, with 45 pounds 
seen as average. Main bearing 
bolt tensions run from 65 to 80 
pounds, with 75 pounds seen as 
average. 

A phenomenon of operation that 
should be understood by those who 
recondition internal combustion en- 


TOP OF PLUTON 


gines, is in the travel of the piston 
in the cylinder, the piston traveling 
considerabiy farther and faster in 
the upper half of the stroke than 
it does in the lower half. Not 
understanding this unequal travel 
rate may have been the direct 
cause for so many broken crank- 
shafts in early Model-T Fords, 4- 
cylinder Chevrolets and 4-cylinder 
Dodges. Since the center main 
bearing of these engines wear more 
in the top half than in the lower, 
piston travel has a contributing 
factor in crankshaft failure. 
Another important cause is seen 
in the manner in which the bear- 
ing caps are drawn down uneven 
after new inserts or bearings. 


At Chevrolet School... 
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IN TRAINING to replace men on a vital wartime job, these girls were 
members of the first class to be trained in motor car jubrication, in the 
first Chevrolet-sponsored school, held recently in Oakland, Calif. In a 
four-day course, which included practical work in retail dealerships, the girls 
were taught all principles of car lubrication, and were graduated as capable 
‘‘lube-rack” operators. Sixteen of the 23 students scored above 90 percent 
on their final exams. See story on Page 


WHAT WAS probably their first ‘“‘worm’s-eye view’? of a motor car was 
the laboratory course for the 23 young women in Chevrolet’s first lubrication 
school for women. Under the direction of zone service personnel, these girls 
were trained to be fully womens “lube” experts. On graduating, all 
went to work at once in est Coast Chevrolet dealerships. 
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Service Dept. 


In Showroom; 
Volume Doubles 


CHICAGO. — Judged by prewar 
standards, the front showroom of 
the Litzinger Motor Co. (Ford) 
presents a strange sight. Gone are 
the car displays, which have been 
moved to an upper floor, and in 
their place is the real wartime 
“front window” —the service de- 
partment. 

How has experiment worked? 

To perfection, asserts Fred G. 
Litzinger, president of the com- 
pany. The service department 
boomed to the extent of doubling 
its volume in 1942 over the pre- 
vious year, he added, and around 
Christmas time, the firm dis- 
tributed $7,500 in bonuses to its 
65 employes. 

Litzinger admitted that the bonus 
money was more than a profit- 
sharing project and a reward to 
the workers for doing a good job. 
The other phase was a sort of in- 
surance policy in retaining the 
crew of mechanics, who are under 
frequent pressure to leave their 
stations in the shop and take jobs 
in war plants. 

In revamping its service opera- 
tions, the Litzinger Motor Co. 
greatly expanded its motor recon- 
ditioning department to the point 
where 15 engines may be handled 
and completed a day. Most of the 
demands, Litzinger said, are from 
truck Owners, and his guarantee 
is that any engine left on one day 
will be ready for the owner the 
following day. The firm runs along 
on a 24-hourly day basis. 

Motors of cars in the “jallopy” 
category are second to truck en- 
gines in numbers serviced. 

Litzinger said that the company 
is making a better profit than 
formerly on what new and used 
cars it sells. 


TIRES AND SHOCK ABSORBERS 


FOR 
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PCM tele bam tu ll 
when Shock Absorbers work 
properly. Now, it’s a MUST, 
lengthening Tire Life—New 
Monroe Shock Absorbers are 
the answer. New Shock Ab- 
sorbers eliminate the terrific 
rebound that pounds the life 
out of Tires—causes uneven 
wear and cupping. Shimmy | 
causes undue tire wear— New 
Monroe Shock Absorbers pre- 
vent shimmy. Skidding wears 
tires; New Shock Absorbers 
help eliminate skidding. 


THE DURATION! 


@ This Monroe Refill Kit 
contains 2 gallons of 
Fluid, Tools, Instructions 
and everything needed 


for refilling all makes of 
Shock Absorbers. 
Practically every car 
needs this service now, 
and it pays you very large 


profits. 
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Dealer Columnist 


Comments on National Affairs, Advises on Service, 
Builds Business in Wichita 


Special to Automotive News 

WICHITA, Kans.—Andy Swen- 
son, who operates an automobile 
dealership in this city, has kept 
his service department before the 
motorists of this section by con- 
ducting a “column” in a local news- 
paper. Swenson noted that news- 
paper columnists these days have 
drawn a following and, so, he de- 
cided that he would follow suit. 

His column, which generally 
runs about a half page, is headed, 
“Andy Swenson Says.” His photo- 
graph appears along with the 
heading. Then follows newsy 
briefs about local and national 
happenings and, of course, scat- 
tered through the news are bits 
of advise relative to keeping 
present day automobiles in tip- 
top condition so they will last 
during the war period. 

To give an idea as to the kind 
of material used by this Wichita 
automobile dealer, a recent “col- 
umn” ad said: 

“That was indeed an inspirational 
sight Friday night at the Forum, 
when nearly 1,500 Civilian Defense 
volunteer workers including over 
1,000 air raid wardens, received 
their armbands signifying they had 
completed the courses of study and 


NSPA Members 
At New High 


DETROIT.—Ending a year 
which witnessed the most sub- 
stantial membership gain in its 
history, National Standard Parts 
Assn. last month approved 50 new 
applications to establish a new 
high record for total membership. 

The wholesaler-manufacturer or- 
ganization, during 12 months of 
war-time operation, added 125 new 
firms to its roster. 


ey 


work required by OCD. This is an 
excellent beginning to the eventual 
complete protective service for 
every block in Wichita. As Dr. 
Thomas A. Williams, chief speaker 
for the evening put it, Wichita 
folks could well draw an easier 
breath at the sight of these hun- 
dreds of volunteer workers who 
have studied and worked hard to 
be ready should enemy bombers 
ever strike here.” 


An example of Swenson’s com- 
ment on national happenings is 
this item: 


“Surprising in view of _ their 
claims to a big naval victory in 
the Solomon area, is the announce- 
ment Saturday morning, that the 
Japanese fleet has now ‘retired’ 
from the vicinity. Perhaps the fact 
that they could not sink the un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier that is the 
Guadalcanal] airfield, is the 
answer.” 


Coupling the gasoline rationing 
fact with the service department 
of the dealership, Swenson had 
this item: 


Motorists can still enjoy better 
gasoline mileage and greater 
motor efficiency if they keep 
their motors operating up to par.” 
This type of advertising, points 

out Swenson, gets people into the 
habit of reading the advertise- 
ments. They know each one has a 
different story to tell and the items 
are made up just as interesting as 
possible so the people will get the 
habit of reading the column, In 
their reading they are kept re- 
minded that Swenson operates a 
modern automobile service depart- 
ment, and business is bettered as 
a result. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


GENERAL SHERMANS’ 


all 


IN LIFE! 


When the first General Sherman tanks 
came off the production line, on hand 
was the “BENDIX” Drive to give them 


their start in life. And this tough little unit has 


been on the job ever since. 


This great wartime record is a natural follow- 


through of Bendix’s remarkable peacetime 
record for swift, sure starts. It’s reason why, 
moreover, the “BENDIX” Drive is unsurpassed 


in replacement service, too. 
THE INV/S/BLE CREW 


Lguipment by 


AVIATION 


2 REE Se. MACH 


The “BENDIX” Drive is a 
vital member of ‘‘The 
Invisible Crew” —the pre- 
cision equipment built by 
25 Bendix plants from 
coast to coast and serving 
with our fighting crews on 
every front. 
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SERVICE TO READERS 


New Products ) 


Including Shop Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manuals 
and Other Literature of Educational Value 


Wood Reflector Features 
New Fixture 


A powerful lighting unit has 
been designed to furnish high-in- 
tensity lighting for industria] in- 
spection areas, also to produce- 
illumination for high-bay areas. 
Conforming with WPB’s order 
L-78, this new development 
features the use of a non-metal- 
lic reflector. 


Construction features of Super- 
Maze-Lite include “Bump-Proof” 
ends which protect lampholders 
against abuse and insure correct 
distance between lamps. Reflector 
has deep light-cutoff and is 
formed of genuine Masonite “Re- 
flector Board.” 

* * * 


Training Employes 
As Job Instructors 


To provide the executive with 
a guide for outlining a specific 
plan and program for training 
job instructors in his own com- 
pany, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. has issued the report, 
“Training Employes as Job In- 
structors.” 


This handbook of training 
principles and practices, based 
on a@ survey conducted by the 
Metropolitan’s Policyholders 
Service Bureau, discusses such 
questions as the selection of job 
instructors, the time and place 
for their training, the conse- 
quences of inadequate training, 
the cost of training and many 
others that concern executives. 

* * * 


Clutch-Plate Grinder 


Salvages Parts 


One of the Van 

Norman Ma- 

chine Tool Co., 

(Springfield, 

Mass.) machines 

doing a job 

under _ today’s 

conditions is the 

Rotary Surface 

Grinder shown, 

for recondition- 

ing clutch pres- 

sure plates and 

the clutch sides 

of flywheels. 

Surveys show 

that two out of 

five cars need clutch service, and 

this need will grow as time goes 

on, with no chance of replacing 
present cars with new models. 

This grinder make it possible to 

render 100 percent clutch service 

with minimum inventory and to 

rebuild clutch assemblies right in 

the shop, for 90 percent of all old 

pressure plates may be recondi- 

tioned. And it takes only four to 

eight minutes to do the average 

job. Regrinds all plates with an 

8 inch flat wheel, and then swings 

the head around to grind the fly- 

wheel face with a cupped abrasive 

wheel. Set-up is easy and accurate, 

with the precision 3-jawed chuck. 

Proper speeds and feeds are pro- 
vided for all jobs up to 22 inch. 
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Catalog Describes 


New Heater-Ventilator 


Catalog 2942 describes the 
Young “Vertivent” heater and 
ventilator, designed and develop- 
ed for installation in war pro- 
duction plants, 


Electric Hoist Bulletin 

A bulletin on the Wright Speed- 
way Electric Hoist is just off the 
press. It contains complete infor- 
mation and gives inside facts on 


CAROL BRUCE, singing star of the 
Al Jolson radio show, was the 20, 
person who sent one of Auto-Lite’s 
*‘Mountain Boys’ cartoon books 
men in the service at Christmas time. 
Each book mailed represented a con- 
tribution to the USO of 10 cents; the 
“Keep ’em Smiling” Auto-Lite promo- 
tion thus swelling the fund by more 
than $2, 

* * & 


New Heavy-Duty Air 
Transformer Listed 


A new heavy-duty air trans- 
former, the double barrelled Type 
HLC, with a capacity in excess of 
100 C.F.M., has been developed by 
the DeVilbiss Co., Toledo. 


Though both function independ- 
ently, the two pressure regulators 
in this transformer are simultane- 
ously controlled by a single knob, 
making adjustment quick, easy and 
positive, it is said. 

s * * 


SINCE BRASS fittings and copper 
tubing can no longer be manufactured 
for automotive gas, oil, vacuum and 
grease lines, there has been a growing 
shortage of these items in_ recent 
months. To hee relieve this shortage, 
a line of plastic fittings and tubing 
has been announced by Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. The fittings are of 
the flare type and can be used with 
aluminum, steel or plas- 
tic tubing. hus they can be used in 
connection with presently installed 
tubing in making replacements. 


copper, Sanen, 


the many features of this new] : 


electric hoist. Write Wright Mfg. 
division, American Chain & Cable 
Co., Inc., York, Pa. 


SERVICE SECTION 


Pedrick Service Manual 


Contains 60 Pages 

Wilkening Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, has issued a new manual 
on motor reconditioning, called 
the Pedrick Service Manual. 

In its 60 pages will be found 
@ discussion and guide to the 
best accepted practices in gen- 
eral motor reconditioning, with, 
special emphasis on piston ring 
installations, In addition to the 
general section, there are 20 
pages of reconditioning facts for 
specific engines arranged alpha- 
betically by engine make, . 


Spray Gun Bodies 
Made of Plastic 


After many months of develop 
ment and test, Eclipse Air Brush 
Co., Newark, N. J., presents i 
spray guns with plastic bodies. Th 
new black plastic gun weighs a 
quarter of a pound less than th 
spray gun with aluminum body 
that it replaces. 

The plastic has good chemic 
resistance and is not affected 


h/ thinners, solvents, paint removers 
to| etc., it is claimed. Priority assis 


ance is still required to obtain the 
guns, but delivery is good, it ig 
said. --* © 


ARMSTRONG-BRAY & Co., Chicago 
announce the addition to their line 
Steelgrip rigid-arm gear and wheé 
pullers. The new pullers add to a line 
that will take care of a wide range c 
jobs covering factory work, tank, t 
tor, truck and farm machinery main 


tenance, etc. . 


New Solvent Removes 


Salt, Bunker Oil 

According to Curran Corp., it 
Gunk P-96, concentrated self- 
emulsifying degreasing solvent 
has been found valuable for its 
ability to dissolve, emulsify an¢ 
remove heavy accretions o 
Bunker “C” fuel oil in the pres- 
ence of salt water. 

The feature of this new col: 
lodial emulsifying solvent is that 
the degreased surfaces are pi 
ticularly compatible for the ap 
plication of red lead undercoat. 


* * 
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BEAR HEAVY-DUTY wheel remover No. 67 permits easy handling and 8 


one-man job, it’s claimed. Can be carried easil 


little space. Handle is detachable. 


for use on highway; req 


All steel construction. 
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PBackshop ..2%.: 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Pontiac, takes the bow for hav- 


eeimg his technical service staff in 


e home office survey every cus- 
er service operation and segre- 


gate that part of every operation 


at must be done by an experi- 
ced mechanic and that part 
which can be done by a helper. 
der this type of a setup, the 
dealer can multiply his effective 
mechanic personnel by the number 
helpers each good mechanic can 
supervise while doing the technical 
art of each job. 
his is the first time that I have 
ever seen this job done and it ap- 
als to me as being a very ef- 
fective piece of sales promotion 
d dealer aid. It clearly shows 
bntiac dealers where they can 
employ green hands to the best ad- 
antage and thus multiply the 
Mnount of customer labor sales 
each shop is able to handle under 
*kese days of mechanic shortages. 
* * * 


ENRY Ewald, Detroit’s veteran 
bt automotive advertising agency 
fead, seems to have started a new 
fad when he sent out his invita- 
pns to a most delightful get-to- 
gether where he hosted about 200 
tomotive editors, space peddlers 
hd customers just before New 
Year’s. Henry let his steno type 
ait the invitation in the formal 
anner and to those he knew well, 
he scratched out the Dear Mr...... 
nd substituted Dear Jack, or what 
Mave you. Today I get the same 
kind of a letter from Norm Shidle, 
itor of the S.A.E. Journal, and 
mother from Ken Nighman, man- 
ager of the Detroit public relations 
partment of United States Rub- 
ber Co. 
Of course, I don’t know if these 
fher guys even saw Henry’s invi- 
tation or not—maybe it’s just a 
cle starting like things do once 
a while, for no apparent reason. 
It’s nice though and I for one 
oroughly appreciate this little 


fomey touch. ‘ : 


ILE visiting at Pontiac Mo- 

tors the other day I dropped 
nto the office of Ed Robinson, 
ad of the Business Management 
department, and got a little piece 
information that I would like to 
Ass along to some of you manu- 
facturers of polishes, cleaners, pis- 
rings and other products used 
tensively in car reconditioning. 
There is still a used car recondi- 
pning market despite the new- 


far freeze and gasoline rationing. 
eee ee 


Pabor Shortage 


ases Somewhat 


SPOKANE, Wash.—Spokane’s 
to mechanic shortage is less 
Rcute than it has been in the last 
ew months, say leading dealers. 
his is due to the fact that a 
number of deferments have been 
yranted mechanics, and many men 
hve come back to their regular 
work after finishing their jobs in 
ar work. 
Service shops are torn between 
two problems in helping to keep 
ansportation moving. Many 
Parages can not send servicemen 
put of the city, because they are 
able to do their regularly sched- 
uled jobs and answer emergency 
alls also. 
L. M. Kaufman, of the Buick 
Motor company, advises that many 
palers in order to handle all the 
ork are forced to call upon form- 
er “competitors” to help them fill 
e work requirements. 


. a 2 
“But, darling, if you could use 
three or four more mechanics why 


fion’t you hire three or four more 
echanics?” 


Listen to this, you doubting Thom- 
ases: 


Ed showed me on the _ books 
where 28 Pontiac dealers in the 
Eastern states sold $1,177,254 worth 
of reconditioned used cars in 10 
months last year. One dealer in 
Vermont bought 1,208 used cars in 
November as against average pur- 
chases of 624 used cars per month 
during April, May, June and July. 
He bought double his usual aneount 
early so that he could recondition 
them when his town was snowed 
under in this winter. Try to tell 
me from now on that the used car 
reconditioning market has gone to 
Guadalcanal. 

* * * 


ALSO FOUND a brother crystal 
gazer in Ed Robinson, Here is a 
dealer business management expert 
whose studies of dealer operations 
since Pear] Harbor lead him to be- 
lieve, as I do, that we will see 
just about as radical a change in 
dealer setups after the war as we 
will view in the design of the post- 


~ 


— 


BURD PISTON RING CO. employes were recently awarded War Bonds 
for a quarter of a century of service. The company recently streamlined its 
factory and office to increase efficiency and speed up the conversion from 
oe to wartime production. Included in the new machinery and equipment 
s a new electric furnace especially for aircraft piston ring production. 


war designed cars themselves. that they will make sure stays with 
He also sees that, after dealers} them forever. They'll take their 
have had a year or so of profit-' peaks and valleys on their vaca- 
able service business, the majority tions, not in their business, Look 
will never go back to the hippety-| Out you independents and super- 
dippety Bonney Brook Fairs that! services, the car dealer is in the 
they called the retail automobile | S¢rvice business in a big way— 
business in the past decade, The ‘® stay. 
boys that stay through this period 
are going to have a touch of solid, 
steady, non-fluctuating business 


fish to swim against 
a@ good dealer to 
now! 


It takes a =o 
the current, an 
stay in business 


32 YEARS’ ENGINEERING AND 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


UNUSUAL engineering and manufacturing 
experience has enabled Auto-Lite to make 
important contributions to the war effort. 
An Auto-Lite Division was one of the first 
to receive the coveted Army-Navy “‘E.” Inits 
26 great manufacturing divisions Auto-Lite 
concentrated on production for America’s 
Armed Forces on land, sea and in the air. 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION 
FIRING CONTROL APPARATUS 
HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 


GENERATORS 
PROJECTILES 

WIRE AND CABLE 
BOOSTERS 


GUN FEED MECHANISMS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


SPARK PLUGS BATTERIES 
FUSES 
METAL STAMPINGS 
STEEL CARTRIDGE CASES 
GUN FIRING SOLENOIDS 
LEATHER GOODS 


TRACER AND IGNITER SHELLS 


REGULATORS 
MESS KITS 


ARMOR PLATE 


For detailed information, write 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
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Batteries 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ment batteries sold during the 
corresponding month in_ 1942, 
plus the number sold during the 
following two months in 1942. 

The amended order carries re- 
quirements for filing with the War 
Production Board reports of total 
shipments of automotive replace- 
ment batteries for 1941 and 1942 on 
or before Feb. 15, 1943; and re- 
ports of shipments for the preced- 
ing 1943 calendar quarters on or 
before the 15th day of April, July, 
and October, 1943, and January, 
1944. 


First Two Old Cars 


Seized by Denver 

DENVER. — The first two “ja- 
lopies” seized by the City of Den- 
ver under distraint warrant pro- 
ceedings, were sold as junk for 
taxes last week, according to 
Elmer J. Blankenfeld, regional 
chief of WPB’s scrap processors 
branch. 

The two old cars—an Auburn 
and a 1932 Hudson—were sold by 
the city in cooperation with the 
WPB “run ’em or wreck ’em” 
October, 1943, and January, 1944. 
campaign. 


IN THE AIR 


Auto-Lite is proud that the engineering 
‘*know-how”’ and the productive capacity, 
which has made it the world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of automotive elec- 
trical equipment, is being used by an ever in- 
creasing number of manufacturers who are 
contributing to an American victory. Units 
Auto-Lite is making for the war effort include: 


RELAYS, SWITCHES AND GOVERNORS 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES 

INSTRUMENTS 
ALUMINUM AND ZINC DIE CASTINGS 
BLACKOUT LIGHTING 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 


AND GAUGES 


IRON CASTINGS 


GUN SIGHT CASES 


SARNIA, ONTARIO 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
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‘Doors Locked Too Late’— 


‘Green’ Help May Solve 
Mechanic Shortage 


(Continued from Page 17) 


on in the dealer service shops, at 
least one factory service organiza- 
tion was developing and promot- 
ing a sound solution to at least a 
part of the skilled mechanic prob- 
lem of the dealer. 
This organization, the factory 
service engineers, had broken down 
every major and minor service 
Operation in the automotive 
dealer offering to determine how 
much of every procedure could be 
done by unskilled workmen or 
women and how much must be 
handled by a skilled technician. 


Seeks Repeal 
Of Tire Tests 


WASHINGTON.—Calling Feder- 
al tire inspection and registration 
requirements “silly and a reflection 
on the honesty of the American 
people,” Rep. L. L. Manasco, of 
Alabama, declared last week he 
would take steps to eliminate them 
by legislation in the new session 
of Congress. 

The Alabaman said he was draft- 
ing a bill which would forbid OPA 
or any other federal agency to 
require the registration and 
periodic inspection of tires. 

After spending four hours “and 
using up lots of gasoline” to have 
his own tires inspected, Manasco 
said he was convinced the plan 
was “silly.” 

“It doesn’t conserve rubber or 
gasoline and it doesn’t prove any- 
thing at all,” he declared. “You 
have to wait in line for hours to 
get your inspection and pay a 


charge for it.” 
* * 


Pa. Seeks Reduction 


In Tire Inspections 
HARRISBURG, Pa—With the 
value of A, B and C coupon books 
reduced to three gallons in Penn- 
sylvania, the mileage that would be 
placed on passenger car tires 
would not seem to warrant tire 
inspections as set up by the OPA, 
and Pennsylvania Automobile 
Assn. is therefore conferring with 
state officials with the idea of try- 
ing to work out two tire inspections 
per year, for passenger vehicles. 
The public resents the numerous 
government tire inspections to 
which they are subjected, it is re- 
ported. In addition, many automo- 
bile dealers are not interested in 
inspecting tires for 25 cents. 


NOW READY 


Only PosTAL TELEGRAPH 
HAS IT! So next time you 
have messages that must get 
through . . . messages that call for 
extra speed and extra accuracy (at 
mo extra Cost)... 


= 


Telegraph 


ce, charges 


telephoned -in 


” grams 


ippear on your telephone TLL 


— address Postal 


*For descriptive fi Yous 


‘older 
Tel. b, 137 Chambers St., New 
or Teed branch manager. 


Out of 209 operations, which run 
the gamut from lubrication to a 
complete engine overhaul, they 
found that 90 operations could be 
handled by unskilled help alone 
and that in practically every other 
operation the unskilled worker 
could save up to three-fourths of 
the skilled mechanics’ time. Thus 
by utilizing this job segregation 
guide, it has been found during 
the past few months, while the 
program has been given a trial by 
many dealers, that the amount of 
work that can be put through a 
shop can be doubled without add- 
ing any additional skilled me- 
chanics. 


_ It has been found that the best 
way to operate under present con- 
ditions is to give each skilled me- 
chanic one or two helpers and that 
these men work in teams. In the 
job segregation guide, it lists the 
work that the helper should do to 
get the job ready for the mechanic 
to do the skilled technical work, 
lists his operations and then the 
“buttoning up” that the helper can 
do to finish the job. 

This guide not only gives a 
breakdown of each operation of 
each job but also gives the flat 
rate number of each job, and the 
shop manual references as to year 
models and pages, so that the 
helper can quickly look up any 
operation he is not familiar with. 

Not only is this shop procedure 
guide and program seen as a tre- 
mendous saver of skilled mechanic 
time and as a logical and sound 
method of enabling the shop to 
maintain capacity with fewer 
skilled men, but it is also seen as 
@ very sound and simple method 
of training helpers to become 
skilled in at least one or two phases 
of automotive maintenance work. 
Once an unskilled worker has done 
the teardown and buttoning up on 
a certain operation under the 
guidance of a skilled mechanic, it 
is felt that the unskilled worker 
will gradually become able to as- 
sume more and more of the me- 
chanics’ operations. 

To aid their dealers in keeping 
their service work leveled out dur- 
ing the year, Pontiac has prepared 
three mailing pieces for the dealers 
to send out in January, February 
and March. The January piece is 
labeled “What to look for and 
what to look out for under gaso- 
line rationing.” February mailing 
says: “Victory may be in your 
garage” and calls attention to the 
value of an offered complete in- 
spection of the owner’s car, while 
the March piece is “An important 
message to the lady of the house” 
and welcomes those feminine “air 
wardens” whose husbands are 
working long hours. 


Paterson Named 


Plymouth V-P 


DETROIT.—Promotion of A. H. 
Paterson, general works manager 
of Plymouth, to the title of vice- 
SB u0y} ‘ZuyuuEld 
yO yuwopuszU 
-J0dns sv 3uy3183s 
‘SZ6E Uy yun 3uy 
-injoBjnuseul B sB 
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-uB 8] “4ueprlseid 
factory manager and, since 1940, 
general works manager. Paterson 
entered the automobile industry 
with Dodge Brothers 29 years ago, 
shortly after he had come to this 
country an immigrant youth from 
Scotland. 


War Production Drives 


In 1,900 Plants 

DETROIT. — Labor-management 
committees are directing War Pro- 
duction Drives in a total of 1,900 
American war plants, represent- 
ing approximately 3,750,000 em- 
ployes, War Production Drive 
headquarters announces. 


A. H. Paterson 


How Unskilled Help Can Boost 
Dealer Service Volume 


The followin 
taken from the 


table of one major service 
ontiac Job Segre 


oe 
tion Guide, shows the 


division of operation that will enable a dealer to increase 


materially the productive 
mechanics: 


man-hours of his_ skilled 


Brake Shoes—4 Wheels—Replace and Adjust 


Fiat Rate 
Operstion 
No. 


5-35 


Mechanic 


Refer to 
Pontiac Shop Manual 
Year Page 


Jack up all 4 wheels 1937-8 77 to 86 
Remove wheels 
Remove brake drums 1940 
Remove 


1939 69 to 78 
69 to 79 


all brake 1941-2 135to151 


shoes 

Blow dust out of 
brake drums and 
backing plates 
Lubricate backing 
plate ledges 

Install new shoes 


Inspect shoe installa- 
tion, drums and hy- 
draulic hand brake 
cables 
Lubricate hand brake 
cables 


Install all brake 
drums 

Lubricate and adjust 
front wheel bearings 


Adjust all brake an- 
chor pins, eccentrics 
and adjusting screws 
Adjust hand brake 
cables 


Install wheels 
Lower car to floor 
Fill master cylinder 


to 


correct level 


Chevrolet is Extending 
Girl-Training Program 


DETROIT.—A national program were taught a full course in lubri- 


for the training of women to per- 
form a dual war service by learn- 
ing a specialized automotive pro- 
fession is proposed by Chevrolet, 
according to William E. Holler, 
general sales manager. Through a 
series of service schools through- 
out the country, young women are 
to be trained as lubrication experts, 
thus freeing men for wartime jobs. 


Already one school has been held 
under Chevrolet auspices, 23 young 
women being trained as lube-rack 
attendants. Without exception, they 
have been endorsed by the dealers 
employing them as capable opera- 
tors fully qualified to take over 
this highly specialized operation, 
Holler reported. 


With an expansion of the train- 
ing program, Holler estimated, 
thousands of young women may 
find employment in automobile 
dealerships in a worthwhile war- 
contributive job. He added that 
rates of pay for the girls are com- 
parable, and in most cases equal, 
to those established for men doing 
the same type of work. 


In a four-day school, conducted 
by the Oakland (Calif.) zone serv- 
ice personnel, 23 girls of the 84 
applicants for the service training 


Obituaries— 


Fink, Head of Mack, 


Is Dead at 61 

NEW YORK.—Emil C. Fink, 61, 
president and chairman of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., died Jan. 1 in a Man- 
hattan hospital. 

In connection with the war work 
to which the company and its sub- 
sidiaries have converted, Fink 
helped to develop the tank trans- 
mission used in many of the 
Army’s 40-ton tanks. 


J. Fred Pilkerton 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—J. Fred Pilker- 
ton, 47, owner of Nashville Motor Co. 
which he operated until his retirement, 
died Dec. 29. A former president of the 
Nashville Automobile Dealers Assn., 
he entered the automotive field in 1923, 
with the East Nashville Buick Co. 


William O. Banta 
MUSKEGON, Mich.—William Orwin 
Banta, 58, sales manager of the re- 
placement service division of the Sealed 
ower Corp., died suddenly Dec. 31. 
Mr. Banta joined Sealed Power in 
auly, 1935, as district manager in 
California, becoming sales manager of 

the service division in 1937. 


cation. Technical terms were sim- 
plified, basic procedures carefully 
mapped, and tools and equipment 
fully explained. Examinations given 
at the close of the course revealed 
that all girls had passed with 
creditable grades, and 16 had 
scored 90 percent. 


“These young women have now 
been on the job in several West 
Coast dealership for over two 
months,” Holler said. “The dealers 
report that the quantity of their 
work is nearly on a par with that 
of men they replaced, and the 
qaulity, too, is commensurate. With 
a good housekeeper’s instinct, these 
girls are turning out clean, neat 
jobs. 

“It has been gratifying to see 
the manner in which these women 
have accepted their new responsi- 
bilities, for all of them seem to 
feel they are more importantly in 
‘war work.’ Recognizing the need 
for continued private transporta- 
tion, they welcome a chance to 
help ‘keep ’em rolling’.” 

The 23 original “lubricatresses” 
constitute the vanguard of a con- 
siderabl army of women who may 
soon render service to the Ameri- 
can motorist when the Chevrolet 
experimental training program is 
made a national program, Holler 
said. Announcement of schools will 
pe made locally in zone head- 
quarters cities. 


In addition to the lubrication 
training, Holler pointed out, these 
women are trained to note signs 
of wear demanding early attention. 
So proficient were some of the 
girls, he said, that additional spe- 
cialized training was provided in 
their dealerships to fit them for 
more involved service operations. 
Eventually, he added, Chevrolet 
may introduce schools to train 
women as front-end experts, motor 
tune-up specialists, etc. 


Cut Operating Hours 


MILWAUKEE. — Wisconsin gasoline 
stations are beginning to curtail their 
operating hours. In Racine, effective 
Jan. 3, all service stations are remain- 
ing closed qr Sunday for the dura- 
tion, while in Green Bay, De Pere and 
environs, stations are remaining open 
only from 8 a.m. until 1 p.m. on 
Sundays. 


It takes a stron 
the current, and a 
stay in business now 


fish to swim against 
ood dealer to 
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Merger 


(Continued from Page 17) 


merger idea may at long last be 
come a reality after several yea 
of effort to achieve that end. 

A letter from Ruark accompany} 
ing the booklet and addressed to 
automotive wholesalers and man 
facturers, points out that “ur 
of autoriotive after-market inter- 
ests at \’ashington particularly 
related to independent wholésale 
distribution is urgently needed,” 
and that “postwar conditions _y 
present new problems for inde- 
pendent automotive wholesale dig- 
tribution that can be met me 
effectively by unity of greatest 
possible extent.” 

“Several efforts to consolidat® 
MEWA and NSPA have deepened 
the conviction that such a merg 
can and should be accomplished, 
Ruark states in the foreword of 
the booklet. 


“Last September, C. D. McKim 
of the NSPA and I discussed re¢ 
opening merger negotiations. VW 
considered the subject at length in 
the effort to determine the bas 
of a plan that would meet 
needs of the memberships of the 
two associations. 


“McKim told me the mak 
thing NSPA members’ would 
want in an association resultir 
from a merger is merchandising 
contact between wholesalers and 
manufacturers on a formally o 
ganized basis. I told him the 
main thing MEWA membe 
would want is complete ind 
Pendence of action by whole- 
salers on matters as they the 
selves decide. There is essentially 
no conflict between these two 
objectives.” 

Discussing the element of timeli- 
ness, the booklet reveals that “thg 
great majority of the members ¢ 
the two associations desire the 
unity that adoption of the pla 
would provide,” and that “bots 
associations are in such condition 
that each would make a maxim 
contribution to the strength of tht 
new association.” 


As to the soundness of the pla 
the presentation states that “it 
preserves the basic principles upop 
which both of the associations ¢ 
built; is based upon successful ex- 
perience of responsible trade assq 
ciations in other fields (the Né 
tional Wholesale Druggists Assn. 
being cited as an example); avoid 
the defects of previous proposal 
for consolidating the associations; 
is equitable to both of the associ 
tions as such and to their membe 
in their individual capacities; will 
result in substantial economies 4 
compared with expense involved in 
maintaining the two associations 
separately, and would give greate 
value to certain services of both 
of the associations that depeng 
for maximum value upon use b 
greatest number.” 


Bantam’s Contract 


BUTLER, Pa.—American Bantam 
Co. has been awarded a contract b 
the Defense Plant Corp. for equipment 
for a Pennsylvania plant. No details 
on the contract were made public. 


It takes a strong fish to swim agaings 
the current, and a good dealer 
stay in business now! 


FOOD 


FROM OUT OF THIS WORLD 


a famed feature at all 
DeWwftT OPERATED HOTELS 


In Cleveland . 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus + 
NEIL HOUSE 

Inu Lancaster, 0. 
THE LANCASTER 


In Corning, N. Y. 


THE BARON STEUBEN 
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Dealer Want Ads 
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pre and many of the engineers 
.were taken up for their first plane 
lights. By 1916 the scope of the 
anization had been so broad- 
éned that it was felt that the name 
the Society of Automobile Engi- 
mweers no longer filled the bill. 
There were other engineering needs 
take care of. So, Coker Clarkson, 
ho was secretary and general 
manager (the same job now held 
y John Warner) got busy. 
Through his efforts there came 
merger of the Society of Aero- 
utic Engineers and the Society 
pf Tractor Engineers with the 
Society of Automobile Engineers. 
aken in also were the National 
ssn. of Engine and Boat Manu- 
acturers and the National Gas 
mgine Assn. So was born the 
present Society of Automotive 
7gngineers. 
s ¢ 
IT’S INTERESTING to record 
‘Bat when the old association was 
Drmed the word “automobile” was 
not defined by Noah Webster. So 
— @oker Clarkson and his associ- 
ates defined the word themselves, 


Dealers 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Il percent in numbers during 
42, these retailers accounted 
or only 2 percent of the com- 
pany’s volume in peacetime (a 
rend noted throughout the in- 
lustry). Because of this and due 
to the fact that dealers as a 
hole have sufficient service vol- 
ume to carry on a profitable 
business, he expects his com- 
ny’s dealer mortality to run 
only about half of the 1942 rate 
Juring this year. 


William E. Holler, general sales 

manager of Chevrolet, believes the 

ibre of the war news during the 

ast half of 1943 will determine for 

he most part how many dealers 

1 still be in business when 1944 
rolls around. 


~™ There will be a natural mortality 
uring the first half of this year, 
with virtually all dealers being able 
survive by reason of the extra 
profits derived from sale of the 
remaining frozen new cars. But, 
ter July 1 when the frozen cars 
Are either all sold or are turned 
over to the Reconstruction Finance 
brp., Holler believes mortality will 
depend entirely on the war news. 
If the battlefront reports are 
avorable to the Allied cause, 
dealers will naturally envision an 
searly end to hostilities and there- 
ore will hang on indefinitely to 
be ready for the postwar car 
aarket, the sales chief contends. 
f war developments are not 
encouraging, he asserts, it can be 
pected that many dealers will 
bid up in anticipation of a long 
drawn-out war, hoping to save 
pir finances for a return to the 
dealer field when peace returns. 


Christopher told newsmen last 
peek that the average Packard 
dealer was well in the black for 
, and that new outlets had 
ven been added—124, at the rate 
of one every three days, to replace 
hers. Factory field forces had 
been retained intact, he said. 
“Production of war goods has 
en our first job,” Christopher 
said, “but we also recognize an im- 
ortant number two job. We want 
help a large and loyal group of 
Packard dealers keep together in 
well-knit organization. By 
Mreamlining their operations and 
c'ner persona] sacrifices, they are 
aying in business to conserve and 
aintain automotive transportation 
essential to our national war 
ort.” 


holding that it meant “anything 
that moves on earth, under the 
earth, in the water, on the water, 
or in the air.” 

Out of this grew the definition 
of “automotive” which we today 
understand as meaning: “pertain- 
ing to locomotion by vehicles which 
contain their propelling power 
within themselves, or to vehicles 
so propelled.” 

That word “automotive” today 
causes some confusion. The auto- 
mobile industry is referred to as 
the automotive industry, but we 
class the makers of airplanes and 
airplane parts as belonging to the 
aviation industry. I hold that, for 
clarity of identification of these 
two separate industries, they 
should not be blanketed by the 
word “automotive.” Each is a 
separate business. 

* 


HARKING BACK to the diaper 
days of the SAE, I recall that 
what really brought it into its own 
was that it was discovered that it 
was doing the same sort of work 
as the Mechanical branch of the 
Assn. of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers. The latter served 
only its members, who were oper- 
ating under the famous Selden 
patent which Henry Ford blew to 
smithereens, whereas the SAE 
drew no class lines. After six 
years, the ALAM withdrew from 
its great work of standardization 
of parts and accessories, leaving 
the SAE to carry on. 

This original purpose of the 

and the SAE —that of 
standardization of parts and ac- 
cessories—is reflected today in the 
war efforts of our automobile and 
aviation industries. It has made 
mass production possible as no 
other method could have done, and 
today it is the proud boast of our 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction that its members are turn- 
ing out war material for the 
United Nations at the rate of $20,- 
000,000 worth daily. The council, 
you will recall, really is the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 
disguised by the gray paint of 
Mars, with makers of airplane and 
automotive parts cooperating. 

* * 8 


THIS IS the second war for the 
SAE. In the other one it played a 
leading part, and in this one there 
can be no gainsaying the fact that 
its members are the engineering 
brains responsible for our wonder- 
ful big guns, tanks, planes, trucks 
and marine engines. 

We are not through with this 
global war, so this chronicler can- 
not give you a complete report on 
the SAE contributions, but in 
World War I it will be remembered 
that its contributions to Uncle 
Sam were the Class B truck and 
the Liberty aircraft engine. 

In the case of the truck, the 
War department wanted a three- 
ton truck with a five-ton capacity. 
That was in May, 1917. Among the 
engineers who worked on this job 
was B. A. Gramm, veteran truck 
maker from Lima, O. Believe it or 
not, those engineers had _ the 
sample truck built in 69 days be- 
tween the calling together of the 
engineers and the completion of 
that first sample. 

s* ¢ 8 

MORE SENSATIONAL, though, 
was the designing of the Liberty 
aircraft engine by Jesse G. Vincent, 
still Packard’s vice-president of 
engineering, and E. J. Hall of Hall- 
Scott. The War department called 
the two engineers to Washington, 
locked them up in a hotel suite 
and told them to get busy. They 
did, and in 48 hours the engine had 
been blueprinted, a month later the 
design had been approved by the 
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Aircraft Production Board and the 
first engine turned over to the 
Bureau of Standards. 

s ss 


TIME HAS stood still for Jess 
Vincent apparently. Chief factor 
in the designing of the Liberty 
engine in the other war, he has 
bossed the job of engineering the 
Rolls-Royce airplane engine which 
Packard is building, as well as for 
the marine engines which go into 
those speedy and effective boats 
the Navy finds so useful in 
slaughtering Japs and Huns in this 
war. 

Packard’s contribution in the 
present scrap is better appreciated 
when one recalls the statement 
made the other day at a press 
conference by President George 
Christopher, who told newspaper- 
men that in 1942 the dollar volume 
of Rolls and marine engines was 
1% times that of the Liberty en- 
gine job for all of the other war, 
and Packard was the biggest pro- 
ducer then. 


FOB 
Factory 
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cites the use of nitriding as a 
means of hardening steel parts, 
which appears to have advantages 
over the previously used carburiz- 
ing method. Packard is now going 
ahead with a change to nitriding 
on a score or more of engine gears 
which hitherto had been carburized. 
The principal advantage is the 
elimination of the grinding opera- 
tion required after heat treatment. 
With nitriding, the gears can 
be finished before hardening, and 
after nitriding require only a 
minor polishing before they are 
ready for installation. In car- 
burizing, it has been necessary to 
rough finish the gears, heat 
treat, then grind to finish size to 
overcome any warpage or distor- 
tion resulting from the heat 
treating. 

For the layman, it might be ex- 
plained that carburizing involves 
heating steel parts at 1,700 degrees 
either in a carbonaceous solid, 
liquid or gas, during which opera- 
tion the carbon penetrates the steel 
surface to form a hard carbide 
case, With nitriding, the parts are 
exposed under heat (950-1,000 de- 
grees) to ammonia gas, from which 
nitrogen penetrates the steel sur- 
face to form a thin hard layer of 
nitrides. The lower heat means less 
distortion of the steel, but consid- 
erably longer time and higher cost 
equipment are. involved. 


Reducing Number 


Of Parts 

ROJECT AIMED at reduction 

in the number of types and 

sizes of accessory equipment on 
military vehicles, originated by 
engineers of the ‘Tank-Automotive 
Center in Detroit, should have im- 
portant repercussions on manufac- 
turers of such equipment, including 
starter motors, batteries, genera- 
tors, distributors, etc. Army Ord- 
nance wants to standardize on just 
a few types and sizes of these 
parts, where as many as a dozen 
different types may now be in use, 
in the interests of simplifying the 
problem of field service. 

How these accessories can be 
standardized without cutting out 
some manufacturers or suppliers 
is a real problem, and one to 
which the answer is now being 
sought. 


Goodrich Names Rees 


To Sales Position 

AKRON.—F. J. Rees, advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s Associated 
Tires and Accessories division, has 
been named sales manager of spe- 
cial accounts of the division, it is 
announced by H. E. Keller, general 
manager. 

Rees, who entered the rubber 
business in 1919, succeeds M. G. 
Huntington, now in Washington as 
manager of the company’s national 
sales and service division offices 
there. 


War Powers Bill 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Broad powers of 
control over highway transportation 
would be placed in the hands of Gov. 
William Wills under terms of a 
“State Emergency War Powers Act of 
1943,’ expected to receive early con- 
sideration of the 1943 state legslative 
session here. 


A new service to Automotive News subscribers, reachin 
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than 12,000 automotive establishments from Maine to Callfornia, 
an estimated 50,000 readers. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) PER 


WORD per insertion or 25¢ per 


word for 3 insertions. Cash in 


advance. Count Initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads 
may be signed with your name and address at regular rates, but 


where replies are sent to “Box No....., 


Detroit” these words are FREE, 
opened, day received. Address: 


Care Automotive News, 
and replies are forwarded, un- 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, DETROIT. 


MECHANICS ATTENTION —Come_ to 
South Florida and spend the _ winter. 
Need several Ford mechanics at once. 
Write Powell Motor Co. (Ford Dealer), 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. ‘‘Where sum- 
mer spends the winter!’’ 


OFFICE MANAGER WANTED by Cali- 
fornia dealership, 27 years in business. 
Must know financing and insurance. 
Salary $275 start. Write Box 314, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


SERVICE MANAGER—Studebaker dis- 
tributor in midwestern city, (Missouri) 
needs man who can manage shop em- 
Ploying about twenty men. = 
able to sell service and di 
Salary $225 per month. 

Automotive News, Detroit. 


INDIANAPOLIS DEALER wants sober, 
industrious, 3A _ classification service 
manager. Good pay for the right party. 
Box 308, ¢/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


GENERAL MECHANIC needed by Mlincis 


dealer. Low ay rent, quiet surround- 
ings, attractive sho p, reguiar hours, 
salary, time oa ‘half for 

monthly bonus. Must know autos. Per- 
manent position. Write Box 309, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


MECHANICS NEEDED by dealer located 
Francisco. $55 per week guar- 
anteed with opportunity for additional 
. Forty hour week. Excellent 
conditions. Hudson 
Box 301, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS DEALER HAS opening for 
service manager. Permanent if desired. 
Send credentials and ability. Write Box 
302, c/o Automotive News, it. 


POSITION WANTED 


HAVE TWELVE YEARS EXPERIENCE 
in the automobile business, ten years 
selling Chevrolets. Since Jan. ist, 1942, 
have been buying and selling used cars 
for myself. Am married, 45 years old, 
have one child. Now located Indiana but 
can go any place. Write Box 323, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


immediate connection. 
with extensive background of practical 
and diversified automobile dealer execu- 
tive experience. Performance records, 
references and detail oe. —_ 
able upon inquiry. Now I 

Box 296, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WANT RESPONSIBILITY OF managing 
a fleet. Have years of experience in the 
maintenance, purchasing and cost study 
of fleet operation with one of country’s 
largest fleets. Married—draft exempt. 
Salary secondary to opportunity offered. 
Now located in Mass. Write Box 303, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


make, model and type of each. Indicate 
1 cars and prices. Bix 318, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


OHIO DEALER WANTS new Willys sedans 
and Plymouth 2-doors. Describe cars, 
to color, equipment, etc. State invoice 
price—also price you will take. 
buy good °’37 to °42 used trucks % 
2-ton. Box 290, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEALER WANTS any 
General Motors or Chrysler line as well 
as 1942 demonstrators. Will pay reason- 
able bonus. State type of cars and prices. 
Box 292, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


OKLAHOMA DEALER IN market for any 
number of new Plymouth and Chrysler 
automobiles. Willing to pay premium for 

. Send list of your cars, 
make, model and body type of each and 
indicating the pool cars wtth prices in 
first letter. Box 307, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


BALTIMORE DEALER IS in the market 
for new automobiles of any General 
Motors make. ho Box 313, c/o Auto- 

ive News, Detroit 


Mississippi or 
. Ready for quick deal with any 
dealer having sales potential 350 
up, account health reasons. Prefer some 
new car inventory, though not necessary. 
In reply, give any facts regarding loca- 
tion as well as business. Will pay cash 
mentary. Box 326, Automotive News, 
etroit. 


DESIRE TO PURCHASE Chevrolet or 
Ford dealership in Southern or Western 
city. Territory must have a sales po- 
tential under normal conditions of 
cars or better. In replying, give 1939, 
1940 and 1941 car sales and present 
parts service and accessor yvolumes. Will 
pay cash. Write Box 316, care Automo- 
tive News, Detroit. 


LINCOLN CUSTOM Sedan 
heater, radio, overdrive and five 
s/w tires. Brewster Green color. Actually 


310, c/o Automotive News, “Detroit. 


STATION WAGON—must in 
shape. Not older than 1088. Box 297 
c/o Automotive News, Detroft. 


. Ready 
. bums,”’ ‘‘jerkers,’’ or 
*‘doge” wanted. Name your price. 
305, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


TOW CAR WANTED by New York oe 


cern. Late model—able to handle 

duty trucks. Please state full particulars 
as to condition, size and price f.o.b., 
N.Y.C. Box 319, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 


COLORADO DEALER will buy good used 
wrecker with Dodge 1% ton chassis. 
Year model, th 
crane and power take-off. Give full de- 
tails as to condition and equipment. 
a. 320, c/o Automotive News, 

etroit. 


WANTED BY OHIO dealer: Front end 
alignment rack. Sunnen bushing grinder. 
Box 322, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WISCONSIN DEALER NEEDS truck 
wheel balancer. In reply please advise 
condition and description. Box 325, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


IOWA DEALER WANTS electric door 
operators for service department. Pref 
Auto-Dor No. 1300 or any stan 
make. Box 315, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 


COMPLETE SUNNEN BUSHING machine 
and tire spreader. — 291, c/o Automo- 
tive News, 


Will | SIX 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


AIR COMPRESSOR IN good condition. 
Offered by Pennsylvania dealer. One 
H.P. Horizontal type, zt or 220 volt, 
made by Lucas & Tool Co., Day- 
ton. Price ang Box 298, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


<a agian 

IOWA DEALER OFFERS practically new 
model 342 DeVilbiss 3 H.P. air com- 
pressor 220 volts, originally sold for $425, 
will sell for $325. Also large exhaust 
fan in metal cabinet suitable for use tn 
paint shop, originally sold for $115, will 
sell for $75. Both in excellent condition 
and like new. Box 324, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


RR TTS Scent NN ne 

WANTED TO TRADE 25 Chevrolet trucks 
—all models, for Chevrolet passenger 
=—_ Nall Chevrolet Co., Iowa City, 
owa. 


DOES YOUR USED CAR 
DEPT. need replenishment? 
We maintain a large stock 
of late model passenger cars, 
Trucks and Station Wagons 
—at wholesale prices! 


DEXTER MOTORS 
INC. 


1892 First Ave. Phone 
New York, N.Y. Sac. 2-4700 
Phone— Write — Personal in- 

spection invited. Quality 

Merchandise at fair prices. 


Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit. 





America® 


To Fighting Americans: 


Our fighting forces, and those of our Allies, will before 
long be on the offensive all over the world. They go into 
battle armed with tanks, planes, ships and guns that have no 
equal. When I think of the part the Automotive Industry is 
playing in giving our men the fighting tools that they must 
have if we.are to crush our Nazi and Jap enemies, I am 

proud to be an automotive man. 


The steadily increasing volume of war equipment that is 
streaming from America's Automotive Plants, and from the 
thousands of associated manufacturers and subcontractors 
located throughout the nation is a thrilling demonstration 
of their skill, ingenuity, resourcefulness, and determina— 
tion to smash for all time the ambitions of inhuman 
dictators. 


We here at Willys-—Overland switched over with speed and 
facility from the manufacture of motor cars and trucks to 
volume production of precision war equipment. We, Willys-— 
Overland workers, have created here one of the truly great 
arsenals for the United Nations. 


anufactur 


With deep pride I can say that the calibre of the products 
we are building proves that Willys—Overland engineers, 
production men and workers are not topped in quality by any 
Similar group in this country. 


Automotive fighting equipment produced in ever—increasing 
volume in Willys-—Overland plants is already famous on every 
fighting front around the world. 


In this war production job Willys-—Overland engineers and 
production men are gaining priceless experience and prac— 
tice. Now we are working day and night with the sole aim of 
crushing Hitler and the Japs. When that job is done, and it 
must and shall be done, with a complete knock-out, then and 
then only, will we think and talk about intensely interest-— 
ing developments that are to come. 


With Best Wishes, 


ox Fig 


President, 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 
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